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has been during nearly the whole of that long period, the only publication in Europe by which the Arts are adequately represented. 
while to the general public it addresses itself by the beauty and variety of its illustrations, and by articles at once instructive and interesting. 
present year. The services of the best writers on Art are retained; the aid of the most prominent and accomplished artists secured ; and 


every possible advantage that can be derived from experience is brought to bear upon the Journal, to secure its power by sustaining 
its popularity. 


Ev 


circulation commensurate with the advanced and advancing Art-love manifest in all parts of the world. 


January commenced a series of papers entitled, “Tus Hopson, rrom THe WiLDERNESS To THE Sra.” These papers are largely illustrated 


by 


the United States, and has been estublished in England by his admirable volumes, “‘ The Battle Fields of America,” &¢. &e. 


gigantic river at its source, and is now tracing its course downward to the sea. 
illustrated by Messrs. J. D. Harding, Birket F oster, Hulme, Muy, &c. 
scape painter, J. M. W. Turner, is now published in the Arr-Jovrnat. 


of issuing Engravings from the Royal Pictures ; of the new series, therefore, Jwe volumes are now completed: while the series containing 
the Vernon Gallery—begun in 1849 and ended in 1854—consiats. of six 
may be considered complete, there being no necessity for obtaining the 


be procured easily, the entire twenty-one volumes being worth “‘in the market” much beyond their original cost. 


ery public institution has learned that to circulate a knowledge of Art is a leading and paramount duty ; its refining influence has been 


largely acknowledged ; and there is, consequently, a very general desire to derive enjoyment and instruction from Art among all classes © 
and orders of the community. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. THE WIFE OF RUBENS. Engraved by J. Ds. Mane, from the Picture by Rupens, in the Royal Collection at Windsor Castle. 
2. RAIN, STEAM, AND SPEED. Engraved by R. Branvanp, from the Picture by J. M. W. Turner, in the National Gallery. 
8. GOING TO LABOUR. Engraved by W. Hutiann, from the Pictare by J. C. Inpetson. 
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The Axt-Jovnwat has attained full age: Twenty-one volumes have been issued since the year 1839; and it continues to be, as it 
To the Artist, the Amateur, and the Connoisseur, the Art-JovnnaL supplies information upon all topics in which they are interested ; 
The Past may be accepted as a guarantee for the Future. Many novelties and improvements are introduced into its pages during the 


Art, which some twenty years ago was, in Great Britain, the resource of the few, has now become the enjoyment of the many. 


This high purpose is achieved by the Ant-Jourmat. It is, therefore, reasonable to expect for it a greatly increased circulation—a 





We bave the satisfaction to inform our many friends and subscribers in the United States of America, that with the Part for 
engravings on wood, from sketches and drawings by the author, Benson J. Losstve, Esq., whose reputation is among the highest in 
This “‘ Book of the Hudson” has been prepared especially for publication in the Axt-Jouzwaz; with this view Mr. Lossing visited the 





With the Part for January was also commenced “Tax Companion Guipg, sy Rartway, un Sours Waxzs,” by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, 
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Series was begun with the year 1855; when we obtained the honour, graciously accorded, 
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1HE 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART: 
WHAT IT HAS DONE, IS DOING, AND MAY DO. 





7 o the inhabitants of Lon- 
? don and its vicinity the 
Department of Science 
and Art has become well 
known—chiefly by its Mu- 
seum, South Kensington, 
at the west-end of the me- 
tropolis, within about half-a-mile 
of the honoured site of the me- 
morable Exhibition of 1851. This 
establishment has of late had the 
attention of the public drawn to it by 
certain remarks made in the House of 
; Commons, and by the institution of an 
inquiry into its administrations by that august 
assembly. Out of such “inquiry” good may 
arise ; but it is not without danger also. We 
earnestly hope “the collective wisdom” will 
so deal with the subject as to advance the one, 
and not hazard the other. 

It is therefore our duty to state what it is, 

what it has done, is doing, and is likely to do. 
_ The Department of Science and Art is an 
institution of government, which has been or- 
ganized with a view to the extension of Science 
and Art throughout our land ; and which has, in 
connection with it, museums and schools of 
both Art and Science. 

The Museum of Science is situated in Jermyn 
Street, wherein is deposited an immense and 
valuable collection of fossils, arranged in geolo- 
gical order, and with a neatness and system alike 
ingenious, judicious, and useful. Also, a vast 
number of mineral treasures of varied kinds : 
illustrations of the processes employed in some 
of the most interesting manufactures; models 
of the machinery used in conjunction with our 
mines and mining operations ; and many other 
objects of equal interest. 

_ The Museum of Art is situated in South 
Kensington, and contains a rich assortment of 
metal-work, both mediseval and oriental ; cabinet 
work, both rich and rare; porcelain of almost 
matchless worth; manuscript illuminations, 
which are amongst the finest illustrations of 
ornament from the true Art epoch in which they 
were created ; tapestry, laces, tissues from the 
East ; Indian treasures; Raffaelle’s cartoons; 
altars, caskets, jewellery, casts of ornaments, 
stained glass, and a thousand things besides, 
which are alike calculated to impress us by their 
beauty. Within the walls of the same building 
we find a collection of sculpture, and the Archi- 
tectural Museum, occupying one gallery ; the 
animal collection, the Rood Museum, and the 
collection of domestic utensils, occupying the 
other gallery. ‘The education division, the col- 
lection of building materials, and the Muscum 
of Patented Inventions, together with the col- 
lection of ornamental art, are on the ground 

















floor. To these are added those gatherings of 
pictures which are unequalled in the whole 
world, viz., the Sheepshanks’ collection, the 
Turner bequest, and the National Gallery (Bri- 
tish School), and a gallery for the sale of pho- 
tographs of the works of Fine Art. 

‘These are the museums which belong to the 
Department of Science and Art, and in imme- 
diate connection with which there are schools 
of both Art and Science. 

Contiguous to the Museum of Science, is 
the central School of Science, where teachin 
is conducted chiefly by means of lectures a 
laboratory practice. 

The director is Sir Roderick I. Murchison, 
D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S., &e.; the professor of 
chemistry, Dr. A.W. Hofmann (LL.D.), F.R.S., 
&c.; the professor of natural history, T. H. 
Huxley, F.R.S., &c.; of physics, G. G. Stokes, 
M.A., F.R.S., &.; of applied mechanics, R. 
Willis, M.A., F.R.S., &c.; of metallurgy, Dr. 
J. Perey (M.D.), F.R.S., &c. ; of geology, A.C. 
Ramsay, F.R.S., &c.; of mining and mine- 
ralogy, W. W. Smith, M.A., &c. 

The general laboratory, in which instruction 
is on in chemical manipulation, qualitative 
and quantitative analysis, and in the method of 
performing chemical researches, is under the 
direction of Dr. Hofmann, and the metallurgical 
laboratory is superintended by Dr. Percy. 

The Central School of Art is united with the 
South Kensington Museum, being in a part of 
the same building. In this school instruction 
is given by means of lectures, black-board de- 
monstrations, and practice. The lectures which 
are regularly given furnish complete courses of 
anatomy, botany as applied to the Arts, and the 
historic styles of ornament; the demonstra- 
tions, of perspective, constructive geometry, or- 
thographic projection, and of free-hand drawing; 
and the practice consists of drawing objects 
from examples in outline, which are pictorial, 
floral, and ornamental; drawing in outline from 
ornamental casts, and from natural foliage; 
shading from flat examples and from casts ; 
model drawing, painting in water-colour, tem- 
pera, and oil, from the flat, still life, and from 
nature ; architectural drawing, mechanical 
drawing, botanical dissections of flowers, with 
a view to ornament ; drawing the figure from 
the cast, and from the living model, and treating 
the same anatomically ; co modelling, both or- 
nament and the figure. 

The Central Art Schoc! consists of two divi- 
sions, one of which is appropriated to male 
students, the other to female. 

But this representation gives no idea of the 
extent of the operations of the Department, for 
we have as yet only dealt with the central mu- 
seums and school. In the metropolitan district 
alone there are ten schools of Art, which may 
be regarded as branches from that at South 
Kensington, one of which is for female students 
only ; and throughout the country are sixty-nine 
Art schools, situated in the various manufactur- 
ing towns, which bear a similar relationship to 
that at South Kensington with the metropoli- 
tan district schools. Also by the masters of 
these schools of Art, children in British schools 
are taught the method of delineating objects 
correctly, by which means the operations of this 
Department are brought to bear upon thegreater 
part of the public schools in our kingdom. _ 

In connection with such an extensive institu- 
tion as this, there is necessarily a business de- 
partment; this is located at South Kensing- 
ton, aud of it Henry Cole, C.B., is the head, 
who is also the director of the museum. 
R. Redgrave, R.A., is the general superintend- 
ent for Art, and Dr. Lankester (M.D.), F.R.S., 
&c., the general inspector of science. 

These general statements will afford some 
idea of what the Department of Science and 
Art is; yet they give no account of its origin 
and history. 








_ The seed, which, by germination and matura- 
tion, has grown into the Department of Science 
and Art, was planted more than twenty years 
back, when “Schools of Design” were established 
by government, in order to furnish instruction 
to designers and Art workmen. ‘These institu- 
tions were organized throughout the country 
(although only to a very limited extent), yet 
they did not answer the end for which they were 
created, viz., that of giving a great stimulus to 
the advancement of the decorative arts. 

In the year 1852 (immediately after the ever 
memorable Exhibition), the Department of Prac- 
tical Art was established ; it was destined to 
influence a larger class of the community, by 
offering elementary instruction to all, an object 
combined with the previous purpose of Schools 
of Design. 

The services of special teachers of admitted 
ability were then engaged, who consented to 
devote their entire attention to certain branches 
of industry. One department embraced surface 
decorations (wall-papers, garment fabrics, &c.), 
another metal working, a third porcelain paint- 
ing, and a fourth wood engraving. But it was 
soon {ound that a race of artists of such superior 
ability was trained, that they were unable to 
find a market for their productions at which they 
could reap a just reward for their labours, as 
the public were not sufficiently educated to dis- 
criminate between good and bad. 

A museum of ornamental art was then com- 
menced at Marlborough House, the nucleus of 
which was procured 3 a government grant 
from the Exhibition of 1851. 

In March, 1853, the respective Departments 
of Science and Art were consolidated into one 
system, and thus the present Department was 
organized. 

3ut the original object of the first established 
schools was abolished, as the effort now made 
was not to educate the designer and Art 
workman, but to cultivate and nourish the pub- 
lic taste, and, at the same time, to guide it in 
the right direction, believing that when once the 
masses became educated, a demand for a higher 
system of Art, as applied to manufactures, 
would be made; which demand the manufac- 
turers must supply, or the public would find 
other means of satisfying their desires. 

In our present representation we have omitted 
one feature relative to the existing Department, 
which is of the utmost moment, for not only 
were the schools and museums of Science and 
Artnowconsolidated intooneeducational system, 
but the geological survey of Great Britain, the 
Museum of Irish Industry,and the Royal Dublin 
Society, were brought into mutual action with 
these amalgamated institutions, and now the 
Industrial Museum of Scotland and the Navi- 
gation School form a portion of this Depart- 
ment also. 

This is what the Department of Science and 
Art is, and this is its origin; but what has it 
done ? 

No question can possibly be more difficult 
to answer than that we now propose, for 
if we could point to certain individuals, and 
say they have been educated by this institu- 
tion, we should have to show in conjunction 
with the negative view of the case, that en 
did not receive the particular stimulus which 
has developed the qualities constituting their 
excellence elsewhere; and in order to esta- 
blish the desirability of an institution, it is 
necessary to prove that the same education 
could not have been procured without it; at 
least at the same cost, and of so complete a 
character. And an argument on the a of 
cost will only avail in the case of those who 
are unable to procure education when the out- 
lay is large. , 

The same remarks are applicable to national 
advancement, for if we prove the progress of 


the nation in a certain direction since the esta- a 
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blishment of a given institution, we must show 
that this advancement would not have occurred 
in the absence of the action of this establish- 
ment, if we desire to verify the utility of the 
institute. 

Yet if a rapid advancement can be shown to 
have taken place in a given direction after 
the organization of a system which has been 
in active operation, and has afforded every 
means for national progression, which means 
have been valued, appreciated, and used, and 
there is no other cause of advancement obvious, 
there is at least a strong presumptive proof 
afforded of the value of the system that has 
been brought into operation. 

What, then, has the Department of Science 
and Art done? It has brought fully into ope- 
ration two museums. The Museum of Science 
was visited by 25,309 persons in the year 1859, 
and the Museum of Art, &c., by 263,088 in the 
morning, and in the evening by 212,277, giving 
a total of 475,365 persons; or since the open- 
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blood, hoofs, refuse wool, &c.—a fact beauti- 
fully illustrated in the animal product collec- 
tion in the east gallery of the Kensington 
Museum—without feeling that there is a use 
for everything, if we know how to apply it ? 

These examples might be extended almost ad 
infinitum, but we pass to the consideration of 
the cataLocues which this Department has pub- 
lished, as they exhibit the principle of arrange- 
nent adopted in these exhibitions, and certain 
features that are worthy of special consider- 
ation. 

The Museum of South Kensington contains, 
as we have already shown, several distinct col- 
lections, the objects in which are catalogued 
independently of one another ; hence we find a 
ctehene of the “ food collection,” another of 
the “ animal product collection,” another of the 
“ Fine Art collection,” &c. And this is doubt- 
less an advantage, for a catalogue of any one 


| division can now be procured at a trifling cost, 


ing of the latter museum on the 22nd June, | 
1857, to the 3lst March, 1860, 1,351,594 | me | t 
| dent of one division, who is not concerned with 


visits have been made to the South Kensington 
Collections. In connection with the Indus- 
trial Museum of Scotland, in the year 1859, 
88,350 persons visited the Natural History 
Collection; and the visitors to the exhibitions 
and lectures of the Royal Dublin Society in 
the same year were 149,639; while the Museum 
of Irish Industry has admitted 36,657 persons 
in the same year. 

Added to these there is a branch of the 
South Kensington Museum of Art which has 
not hitherto been noticed: it is termed the 
“Travelling Museum,” as it is taken froin 
place to place in the provinces, according to 
request : this wandering collection consists of 
500 well chosen specimens of wood engraving, 





whereas, if the whole were united into one 
volume the cost would be necessarily greater, 
and the volume cumbrous; as it is, the stu- 


the details of the other departments, may pro- 
cure a separate catalogue of that section of 
which he decioes to gain a particular knowledge. 

But the term “ catalogue” is not fully appli- 
cable to the works now under consideration 
which bear this title. For instance, if we re- 
turn to the year 1856, we find the so-called 
“Catalogue of the Museum of Ornamental 
Art,” Part I., to be a well printed, large octavo 
volume of 128 pages, illustrated by a number 
of excellent wood engravings of the most inte- 
resting objects alluded to; this is sold for 
sixpence. That it is not merely a common 
catalogue will appear from the following ex- 
tracts, which will also enable us to judge of its 


textile fabrics, pottery (both ancient and mo- | merits :-— 


dern), glass ware, works in metal, furniture and 
carved wood, water-colour drawings, bronzes, 
pottery, jewellery, fictile ivory, photographs 
of Raffaelle’s cartoons, &c. It has been 
visited, in the year 1859, by about 75,000 per- 
sons, or since its establishment in February, 
1855, by 306,907. From these statements it 
appears that the museums in connection with 
the Science and Art Department have been 


visited in the year 1559 by upwards of | 


650,000 persons. The influence of this sys- 
tem on the public must be great, but we can 
only judge correctly of its tendency by becom- 
ing conversant with the contents of these mu- 
seums, 

Into this question of contents it is impos- 
sible that we can enter fully, but we may 
take a few illustrations. For instance, the 
stone-cutter who passes through the west gal- 
lery of the South Kensington Museum is ex- 
tremely likely to gather a few hints which may 
be of great value to him, for he there sees not 
only the best examples of Gothic carvings, from 
the study of which he may be enabled to throw 
more feeling into his works, but he also there 
finds casts of leaves of our common plants, 
casts of whole branches from the same 
sources, in which the leaves are “ displayed,” 
also casts of leaves that have been grouped 
together into fixed dispositions, by which he 
becomes awakened to the fact that the finest 
examples of Gothic foliage are those that are 
mere adaptations of the common plants which 
surround us everywhere, a fact these arrange- 
ments of casts are intended to illustrate. That 
a lesson thus learned is impressed on the mind 
in & manner much more lasting than when 
gathered from the reading of a book, is a truth 
which is daily becoming more manifest : hence, 
by studiously visiting this gallery one great 
lesson, at least, may be learned. ~ 

Again, who can learn that those beautiful 
amber crystals of prussiate of potash are de- 
rived from the most filthy animal refuse, as 





No. 375. 

Similar shell cameo. —DiapumMeNntANus. In- 
scribed “ M. Opelio. Diadumenianus, Cee.” The pre- 
vious fine cameos purchased at £3 15s., 1853. 

At the Renaissance the artists of Italy soon begun 
to imitate the antique cameos, which during the 
middle ages even had never ceased to be esteemed 
and sought after. Many sea shells were found to 
offer great resemblance to the onyx, having often 
two or three distinctly coloured strata, and were 
likewise much more easily wrought. Cameos in 
shell for personal ornaments, and for the adornment 
or construction of objects of utility, were accordingly 
made in immense numbers. Rome is still the 
chief seat of the manufacture of these cameos for 
cheap jewellery. Shell was likewise employed in 
cameo sculpture by the ancients, but from the 
perishable nature of the material few specimens have 
come down to us. 


Division X. Gass MANUFACTURES. 

The ancients were adepts in the manufacture of 
glass, and, although the moderns have greatly im- 
proved the material itself, glass being now produced 
of a brilliancy never before approached, still, in 
variety of methods of manipulation and skill of 
workmanship, the ancient Greek and Roman artists 
hold the first rank. Modern art, as a case in point, 
has produced nothing so perfect as the Portland 
Vase. The processes in use, and varieties of pro- 
ducts of old Venetian glass, almost all appear to 
have been kuown to the ancients, from whom, 
throngh the Greeks of Byzantium, the Venetians 
probably derived their knowledge. 


These extracts, taken casually from this 
catalogue, will suffice to show that, while it 
answers the purpose of a catalogue, it is at 
the same time a work of great value. 

The catalogue of the casts of ornamental 
Art, published by this department in 1854, 
and sold at 1s., is a similarly constructed work, 
reg illustrated by woodcuts engraved by 
adies in the engraving class of the schools. 
These cuts are large and excellent, and the 
whole catalogue is worthy of its author, 





R. N. Wornum, who is now the Kee 
a Gallery. ashen 
t is not now difficult to reply to the ques- 
tion, What has the Senatuent Selenay sane 
Art done? for if it had simply called forth 
the catalogues we have noticed, and sent them 
forth among the masses, in thousands, as it has 
done, the work it would have accomplished 
would not, even then, appear altogether dimi- 
nutive to the true advocate of education. 

Add, however, to these catalogues, the full 
elucidation given practically my tangibly by 
the articles in the Museum, and it is impossible 
to imagine otherwise than that thousands who 
have already visited this repository of wealth 
have been so impressed by what they have 
there learned, as to be stimulated to deeper 
and more earnest research relative to subjects 
there brought before them—of which the nation 
will soon reap the benefit. ; 

We have touched upon the benefits resultin 
from one or two portions of the Museum, ae 
of those derivable in one or two directions 
only ; we have passed by the educational divi- 
sion, a oe of rare interest; and the 
museum of patented inventions, containing 
models of many of the most perfect pieces of 
mechanism with which we are acquainted; as 
well as other segments also, all of which must 
be creating some impressions for good. We 
know that an object reflects certain portions 
of the rays of light from every part of its 
surface back into space, and we cannot think 
that all those rays which have been reflected 
by objects in the Museum upon the retina of 
the human eye, are rebounded by this organ; 
we think that some must certainly be absorbed 
by this stratum of nerves, to leave an impres- 
sion the result of which will be hereafter 
manifest. 

We have also omitted the collections of 
aintings: a subject to which we shall refer 
rereafter. 

But we must leave the museums, and pass to 
the schools. 

Since the organization of the Department of 
Science and Art, the central School of Art, 
situated at South Kensington, has been en- 
trusted chiefly with the training of masters 
and mistresses for schools in the provinces. 

In the year 1859, the number of students 
taught in this training school was 419, of whom 
65 were being trained as masters and mis- 
tresses. To this school ordinary students are 
admitted, by the payment of certain fees, who 
are included in this number. In the whole of 
the metropolitan schools, including the ladies’ 
school at Gower Street, 1,309 Art-students are 
taught, and in connection with these, 10,374 
children are instructed in drawing in the public 
schools. Hence, in the London district, 11,683 
students are taught the art of drawing by this 
department. ; 

In the schools throughout the kingdom 
we find 17,418 art-students instructed, while 
67,490 children are taught in public schools by 
the same agency ; therefore, in the year 1959, 
instruction in Art was given to 84,908 persous 
in this kingdom, by means of this Department 
alone. ] 

In the Schools of a and Science, 
3,512 persons were educated in the same year; 
so that we have, as a total of persons educated 
in the schools of Science and Art, in the year 
1859, 88,420, and according to returns just 
issued, there are now instructed in these 
schools, 89,281 students. What must be the 
result of this vast amount of teaching? it 
cannot but tend towards national advance- 
ment, and that to an extent we shall only 
realize with the progress of time. 

We need not waste arguments to show 
that education will improve taste, and that a 
more ready perception of the beautiful will 
increase the coll of the nation. By educa- 
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tion the ear learns to appreciate the delicate 
and refined harmonies of the most exalted 
strains of music. By education the mind is 
prepared to rejoice in the soft and gay fancies 
clothed in the rich wording of the grander 

oets. By cultivation the mind is led to repu- 

iate the coarser forms of literature, and to 
revel in that which is exalted and refined ; 
and, by judicious training, the soul is led into 

a fairyland of exquisite forms, which are 
moulded out of the gay colours of the skies, 
and by the sense thus awakened it is led to 
appreciation of the beautiful and good. — 

if the education of the mind, which is truly 
the man, is not a sufficient plea for the esta- 
blishment of a system of education, we may 
notice how national wealth may be increased 
by such a system of mental cultivation. 
Simply alluding to one fact, and that in rela- 
tion to Art, do we not pay for an article 
according to the quality of the pattern, in a 
great many instances? We know that the 
best patterns entail the least amount of work, 
as a rule, and yet bring the highest prices. As 
a proof of this we may notice that simple stars 
and spots can only be procured in the best 
table-linen. 

We need not argue that advancement will 
result from education, and that talent is an 
equivalent for wealth, for the taste of the 
masses is improving daily, as we see by the 
patterns that now “sell” in wall papers, gar 
ment fabrics, &c.; and that talent is wealth is 
manifested by this fact, that on account of the 
excellency of the designs for potteryware 
manufactured by the late Mr. Minton, the 
orders he received during the time of the Paris 
Exhibition were so numerous that he could 
not execute them all. 

We shall have to dismiss our subject by 
touching only on a few of its prominent points, 
without entering minutely into the great work 
achieved by that department, the administra- 
tions of which we are reviewing ; but we may 
call attention to one feature, viz.: that it has 
in connection with it a school for the education 
of ladies in the ornamental arts, certainly a 
necessity of the present times, for respectable 
modes of earning a livelihood by women are 
much wanted. 

The next question proposed is, What is the 
a oy os of Science and Art doing ? 

The facts already given will enable us to 
dismiss this subject briefly ; for the reply that 
it has now museums open which are visited 
by 12,500 persons, on an average, every week, 
and that it is constantly teaching 89,281 per- 
sons either Science or Art, is of itself sufficient 
to show that its operations are large. It is 
giving rewards in the form of medals, &c., for 
proficiency—a practice calculated to encourage 
the study of these subjects—and such rewards 
can be gained by all, for they are not given 
solely to the students of the schools. Cer- 
tificates of competency to teach may also be 
procured from this institution, and the autho- 
rity of these testimonials is now becoming fully 
appreciated. 

It seems to us that this department of 
government is doing a very important work 
in encouraging the establishment of local 
museums, which it does by two agencies. We 
have already alluded to the existence of a 
“travelling museum,” that has been tempo- 
rarily located in many of the chief towns in 
the British Isles. The conditions upon which 
this boon is bestowed on any town are various ; 
but one of them is this—that loans are to be 
made of works of Art to be found in the 
vicinity ; and we here notice, en passant, that 
one division of the South Kensington Museum 
is now devoted entirely to the exhibition of 
objects /ent for exhibition, an experiment which 
has proved highly satisfactory. By the con- 
tribution of works of Art possessed by the 





| 
wealthy, the masses become educated, and a 
| desire is created for the formation of perma- 
_ nent collections. 


An institution for the sale of photographs 
of the works of Fine Art which are inaccessible 
to the public generally, has been added to the 
South Kensington Museum, and its value is 
attested by the fact that the orders for photo- 
graphs are so numerous as to render it im- 
possible that all should be supplied, save by a 
considerable lapse of time. 

A library is now open, which is at this 
moment more extended than it has ever before 
been. It embraces the best works on Art 
which could be procured in every nation, such 
as Owen Jones’s “Grammar of Ornament ;” 
“Greek and Roman Antiquities,” &c., twenty- 
nine volumes, folio, Paris, 1835-37 ; “ The Va- 
tican described and illustrated,” eight volumes, 
folio, Rome, 1838, &c.; works which few 
private libraries can possess. 

One point which should not be omitted is 
this, that in the Schools of Art in some of the 
manufacturing towns there are classes esta- 
blished for the cultivation of the art of design ; 
and to the works executed in these classes, 
in some of the provincial schools, especially 
Birmingham and Sheffield, we would call par- 
ticular attention; for there is not a man in 
England, and probably not in the world, we 
venture to say, who could compete with some 
of the students in these schools in designing 
for the special manufactures of their localities. 

An important consideration relative to the 
administration of any institution, is the ac- 
cessibility of the advantages it offers to all 
grades of society. It is a rule, we believe, 
with all exhibitions in connection with the 
Department of Science and Art, that they shall 
be open to the public free of cost, on certain 
days in every week, and this is one condition 
specified respecting the travelling museum. 

Lectures are also abundantly given, most of 
which are open to the mechanic at sixpence 
for six lectures (1d. per lecture), and the men 
whose talents have shone forth from the plat- 
forms of the lecture theatres connected with 
this institution, are not such as we should be 
afraid to mention, but men of whom the world 
may well be proud—amongst which we find 
Owen the naturalist, Lindley the botanist, 
Lankester the physiologist, Huxley the geo- 
logist, and many others. This one fact, that 
six lectures by such men as these can be heard 
for sixpence, proclaims more loudly than would 
columns of laudation, what the Department of 
Science and Art is doing. 

The library of Art at South Kensington is 
open at the ‘Tee of 6d. per week (1d. per day) 
to all who like to visit it, or at 1s. 6d. per 
month, or 10s. per year; and the student is 
allowed, under certain regulations, to take 
tracings of the Art treasures, which are there 
to be found. Most of the schools are open 
at about 4s. per month, so that few indeed are 
shut out from the privileges offered by this 
department by the fees charged. 

It should likewise be noticed, that the 
reater portion of the remarks in the cata- 
ogues, examples of which we have given, are 
copies of labels in the museum ; therefore, those 
who cannot afford to purchase catalogues can 
receive instruction from the descriptions which 
appear on the works themselves. 

The Irish and Scotch museums, and courses 
of lectures, ought to be noticed in a review of 
what this Department is doing, and the geolo- 
gical survey of Great Britain, which is dis- 
playing to us our native wealth; but the value 
of these is so apparent, that we pass them over 
without comment. ; 

A new era has commenced in the history 
of museums by the illumination of that of 
South Kensington, together with its picture 
galleries, by gas, and for this the projector of 


the scheme, Mr. Cole, deserves high credit ; 
a greater benefit could scarcely be conferred 
upon the working classes of the metropolis ; and 
if the result of this opening of the museum at 
night should be the extraction from the masses 
of but one Stephenson, or one ‘Turner, the 
country will be richly repaid for its gift. 

Before proceeding to comment on the last 
question proposed, we should notice that the 
action of the Science and Art Department can- 
not be said to be local. 

The school of Art at South Kensington has 
a greater staff of a om and tutors than 
any school in the kingdom; yet this is not a 
local, but a general benefit, for at these schools, 
the masters for all the schools in the kingdom 
are trained, so the greater the amount of edu- 
cation given to them, the better forthe provinces. 

The charge that the Museum is local is en- 
tirely rebutted by the travelling museum, which 
has just now, we understand, returned to Lon- 
don, with the object of being very much en- 
larged at the expense of that at South Ken- 
sington. 

Ve now pass to the last question, viz. What 
the Department of Science and Art is likely to 
do? It cannot be imagined that such an agency 
as that we have now reviewed, can carry on 
its operations without bringing about some 
great result, which result must be of benefit to 
the nation. A Stephenson cannot construct a 
Victoria Bridge in America without the nation 
to which he belongs being benefited; and it is 
such men as these—the Stephenson of en- 
gineers, the Faraday of physical science, the 
Owen of natural history, who exalt the land 
of their nativity, and hold it high in the eyes 
of the learned of every land. 

The institution, with the operations of which 
we are dealing, is but as a child in its infancy ; 
it has but just sprung into life, and its opera- 
tions must be considered small and feeble in 
comparison with what they will hereafter be. 
The number who visit its museums increases ; it 
daily teaches more students in its schools, and 
it will doubtless, ere long, influence almost all 
districts in our land, 

The capabilities of this Department for more 
extensive usefulness are great, even without 
the introduction into it of fresh talent, but they 
are restrained by the narrow limits of the build- 
ings in which it is confined, and by the grudg- 
ing hand by which its wants are supplied. If 
the value of this Department were rightly ap- 
preciated—and it soon must be—a large and 
noble edifice would shelter its central and 
London division, and not mere iron and wooden 
sheds, built at the lowest cost, and which are 
scarcely even waterproof. 

We have a British Museum in a worthy 
building; we have a National Gallery of foreign 

ictures preserved in a substantial edifice; we 

- a Botanic Garden with its vast conser- 
vatories and well constructed museums ; and 
the Museum of Science occupies a fine and 
capacious mansion in Jermyn Street; while 
the Art collection is stowed away in a place 
little better than a huge barn. — 

It is a matter of poor policy to continue 
the erection of temporary buildings, for they are 
an endless cost; the temporary structure an- 
swers very well as long as the institution was 
an experiment, but now that it is a great sue- 
cess, why not build a permanent edifice? Let 
us have noble museums of Science and Art, 
and noble schools for the instruction in these 
exalted branches of learning; and certainly 
in connection with the school of Art, as well 
as with that of science, conservatories and 
gardens kept in the manner best suited for 
the respective students (though Botanic Gardens 
are never perfectly adapted for Art students), 
and then the administration of this Department 
would even be more salutary than ever, and 
its advantages more abundantly felt. 
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We conceive that at present some hesitation 
mast. be felt at asking such men as Professor: 
Owen to lécture in a theatre’ constructed of 
rough wood, ‘and covered by tarred felt.’ To 
think that the central theatré of such an institu- 
tion’ should be thus ‘constracted ‘is hiriliating. 
Bat were it as it should*bé, we might = to 
see a Faraday and a Tyndall, as well as an Owen 
and Lankester, often gracing it with their pre- 
sence. wee 

Not only is the nature of the South Kensing- 
ton ‘theatre the revérse of’ what it shoald be, 
but it is mach too small ‘for the institution to’ 
which it belorigs. . There’ is n6 difficulty expe- 
rienced ‘in filling it, but in finding’places for the 
visitors. - If a° larger’ and 'better-place were 
provided, the same lectures'would influence a 
greater number of persons; and the professors at 
this’ institution all manifest a strong desire to 
educate the publid in every way they can.’ Dr. 
Lankester- has’ given three or four courses of 
lectures this last season, which are, to an ex- 
tent, independént of those regilanly delivered 
in connection with the place; and the’ good 
example Dr. Lankester has set, we have reason 
to hope, will be followed by others. . 

We have exhausted our space, without ex- 
hausting ‘our subject; ‘ but what has ° been 
said is enough'to mahifest the necessity for 
gividg° warm* support to the Department of 
Seienee and Art, and to show, that in” any 
way to retard ‘its’ progress, would: not ‘only 
be extreme madness, ‘as it is now beginning 
to do the’ very work for which it was créated, | 
but the most effectual means of retarding all 
national advancement. 

The subject’ is now under the .consideration 
of Parliament ; it will; thétefore, very soon be 
canvassed throughout ‘the country. As’ this 
aftidle, though of ‘some’ leigth, deals chiéfly 
with facts, our readers wil] réquire that ‘we 
return to it. - Moreover, wherever there are 
short-comings, or may be wrong-doings in this 
institution—the° propérty of the public—we 
not only hold ourselves free to comment upon 
them, but it will be our duty to do so. -We 
know how difficult it is to keep any project of 
the kind always, and entirely, pure ; atid it-is 
wise and well to se¢ it brought direetly: under 
the cognizance of the House of Commons; but 
to deal with it carelessly would incur great 
peril. ‘The Department has done well, and inay 
do better; and’ although it is by no”means 
desirable that its course should be without the 
careful (possibly the suspicious) guardianship 
of the legislature, we kniow how hazardous it 
is to “experimentalise*“Phen’a work “is in 
progress. Pea B20 =. . 

hose of our readers ‘who are conyersant” 
with the tarly ‘struggles Of. the Art-’ehool: at 
Somerset House—how little was réally‘done to 
promote the objects for*which it * was ° incor- 
porated, and’to which governnient allotted ‘a 
sum utterly inadequate for any useful parpose— 
will know something of the difficulties that 
have been encountered: by the Departhient at’! 
South Kensington. These difficulties have been 
many and heavy ; they have been in’ a great 
measure overcome : the country is now reaping 
the harvest, and it would be a sad mistake to 
place any serious impedimenf in the way of the 
workers. 4 3 

Ere long, however, we’ shall -have before us 
a huge “Blue Book” qf*evidence, It will, 
we know, support the view we have taken, 
and not only reconcile the public’ to the ex- 
penditure incident to the ‘éstablishment, but, 
we believe, it will prodace conviction that a 
still larger grant would be’ a 'wise measures 

ause & proportionate “return” is certain. 
One word respecting the Female School of ‘Art 
in Gower Street, as a “thild,” so to speak, ‘of 
the Department: we trust that Government 
will reconsider its determination of withdrawing 
the aunual grant to the sehool. vs 





THE TURNER GALLERY. 
RAIN, STEAM, AND SPEED. 
Engraved by R. Brandard. 


Ir one of the founders of. the English. school of 
painting, or, indéed, if any artist who lived prior to 
the Jast thirty or, forty years, could. rise from his 
grave and look at this picture, with what wonder 
would he regard it: it would be to him totally in- 
explicable, for the treatment must be unlike anything 
he had ever witnessed, while the subject would defy 
all comprehension. Aud if, at the same time, he 
were told that this strange and unnatural—as it 
must appear to him—composition was the work of one 
of the greatest landscape painters whom the world 
had éver seen; the remark would either lead him to 
suppose that the speaker was attempting to impose on 
his credulity, or that the man who produced it had, 
for a‘ time at’ least, taken leave of his senses. The 
locomotive of George Stephenson would itself prove 
as great a puzzle as the manner in which Turner 
has made it a striking feature of pictorial art. No 
painter but. Turner would , have, subjected this 
wonderful invention of modern science to the pur- 
poses of Art, and by his transcendent genius trans- 
lated it almost into a “thing of beauty,” certainly 
into an object of a highly picturesque character. 

The picture was exhibited at the Academy in 1844. 
The idea—for we can scarcely call it a view—is 
borrowed from “the viadgct. of the Great Western 
Railway over the Thames at ‘Abingdon, near the 
bridge at the entrafce of the town. The country all 
round is richly wooded, furming a landscape of 
great beauty,. yet «without any characteristics of 
grandeur. ‘It .is, however, almost lost in Turner’s 
treatment of the subject, for a grey mist, caused by 
the falling-rain: and the vapours rising from the 
earth, nearly shrouds a large portion of the distance, 
and the struggling sunlight renders the rest very in- 
distinct ; in fact, with the exception of the rushing 
engine, the near part of the viaduct, and the bridge, 
the spectator is rather left to imagine the details of 
the landscape than permitted to see them, the whole 
being enveloped in~a coloured garment of warm 
grey, alternating “hete and there with blue and 
yéllowish tints.” ‘The sky is a triumphant essay of 
*“tloud-land” painting, broken up iuto a thousand 
diversified forms—some rolling along, others scud- 
ding before the wind, now throwing soft shadows on 
thé earth, ahd‘now; where they break away, casting 
down a mellow light. . These clouds harmonize with 
the colouring of the landscape, and are made sub- 
servient to the idea the artist intended to convey, 
while they attract our admiration by the combined 
truth and poetical feeling with which they are 
represented. 

Along the viaduct, which seems to stretch miles 
away into the distance, comes the screeching engine, 
whose white, fleecy, steam-puffs slowly dissolve, on 
its‘track, into the rain-mist. This is the great point 
of the picture; both of light and darkness, for with 
a license’ so daring’ that~none but Turner would 
have venturéd to exhibit, he shows the fire under- 
neath barning as brightly as if it were night-time 
instead 6f day—a glaring red spot, with scarcely any 
radiation, surmounted by the black body and funnel 
of the engine. In advance of the huge machine is 
a hare, running for-its life from the doom which 
seems inevitable. This incident is, we presume, 
the’ artist's illustration of “Speed.” ‘The “ Rain 
aud Steam” are significant enough. Looking 
at the length of rail which traverses the picture, 
and its elevation, it is difficult to understand how the 
scared animal could have found its way thither. 

A composition like this cannot be subjected to the 
ordinary rules of Art-criticism, because there are 
passages in it which cannot be accepted as truths of 
nature: for example, the tide of the river is ebbing 
so swiftly that a small boat like that in the pictare 
could not keep its head to the tide as here repre- 
sented ; neither can we quite understand the mean- 
ing of the figures scattered on the opposite bank. 
These, however, are peculiarities in no way marring 
the beauty of the work. ‘They may afford. insignifi- 
cant points for discussion to those who cavil at the 
singularities of the painter, but nothing more, and 
they are of value ip the composition. 





THE FRESCOES 1N THE HOUSES 
OF PARLIAMENT. 





Ir is now three years since we first pointed attention 
to the dissolution of the frescoes in the so-called 
Poets’ Hall; and since then we have from time to 
time noted their progressive decay. Some of the 
artists by whom these works were executed have been 
unwilling to admit that their works were destructible 
by damp; they cannot, however, now but con- 
fess that not only are some entirely destroyed, but 
that all are partially injured, and their total destrne- 
tion is only a questiou of time. The progress of the 
decay is more rapid and patent after the dreary 
winter and the hitherto wet summer from which we 
have been suffering; and if there be any who yet 
doubt that damp is the cause of the ruin, they have 
but to examine for themselves and be convinced, 
Mr. Watts’s fresco, ‘The Red Cross Knight,’ was the 
first that yielded, by the blistering and peeling of 
the colour from the legs of the principal figure— 
and this, be it observed, is painted on an outside 
wall—and all those that are on walls which, ou 
the other side, are exposed to the outside atmo- 
sphere, have been the first to show the effects of 
damp, while the few that are painted on inside walls 
have been the last to suffer. 
the execution of these works, haviug seen many of 
them in various stages of :progress. Speculation at 
the timie was. rife as to fresco and fresco-methods; 
treatises de more veterum were numerously published, 
some commencing even with an inaccurate interpre- 
tation of the word. .Connoisseurs, entitled to pro- 
nounce because they had seen the mural paintings iu 
Rome, decided that fresco was beyond the powers of 
English painters; but the latter were not slow to 
demonstrate that though there was but one main prin- 
ciple of fresco, there were small varieties of practice 
with which they were conversant from their know- 
ledge of water-colour drawing. The result was, that 
scarcely two of these works were paiuted throughout 


in the same manher, although all were necessarily © 


right in the main principle. It has been ‘said 
the decay was occasioned by defaults in the exe- 
cntion ; but. we believe that~ in these works 
almost every practicable method of fresco-painting 
has been resorted to; but all alike yield to the 
humidity of our atmosphere. Mr. Watts’s work was 
painted in strict adherence to the manner of pure 
Florentine art; but this was the first to show the 
ravages of damp. We know that Mr. Herbert's 
‘ Disinheritance of Cordelia’ was worked on prin- 
ciples which secured a surface as hard as marble— 
a surface over which the continued pouring of a 
stream of water would have had no ill effect. Yet it 
is not from the surface that the mischief penetrates; 
it is by absorption from behind. « Since we last 
saw Mr. Herbert’s admirable picture, the evil has 
made rapid progress—the faces of Goneril and Regan 
are nearly blotted out. This is one of those compo- 
sitions which we have long ago said ought to be 
preserved by engraving; if something be not dove 
to preserve it, it will soon disappear. So resolute 
was the artist to satisfy himself in the production 
of this picture, that many passages of it were cut out 
and repainted five times. We spoke of these works 
at the time of their execution as a hasty experiment, 
and recorded an opinion, while they were yet in the 
freshness of their efflorescence, that certain of the 
panels should be repainted; it may be well that our 
humid atmosphere should saye the commissioners 4 
painful decision, but it is not desirable that the 
whole should become of that class of views called 
dissolving: The destruction of the pictures in the 
Poets’ Hall has induced measures of caution with 
respect tu the other frescoes in the corridors ; , these 
have been painted on large’ panels of slate, and so 
fixed in the walls as to admit air behind them; we 
shall not therefore hear of these works being over- 
grown with microscopic fungi. The corridors, more- 
over, are warmed. There are fire-places i the 
Poets’ Hall, but the fires have never been lighted ; 
and in our climate, books, papers, or pictures, bet 
time be destroyed by damp in any apartment a 
has never, for a series of yeurs, been “aired.” W , 
ever can be done to arrést the progress of decay 
should be effected at once: it is cruel to kuow ae 
the works of genitis are in danger, as it seems, ® 
premature destruction. 








We remember perfectly 
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We conceive that at present some hesitation 
mast be felt’at asking such men as ‘Professor: 
Owen to léeture in a theatre’ construéted of 
ro wood, ‘and cévered by tarred felt.’ To 
think that the central theatré of such an institu- 
tion should be thus ‘constructed is harmiliating- 
Bat were it as it should"bé, we might hope to 
see a Faraday and a T'yndall, as well as an Owen 
and Lankester, often gracing it with their pre- 
sence. : 

Not only is the nature of the South Kensing- 
ton theatre the revérse of’ what it shoald be, 
but it is much too small ‘for the institution to 
which it belorigs. . There is v6 difficulty expe- 
rienced in filling it, but in finding*places for the 
visitors. - If a° larger’ and 'better“place, were 
provided, the same lectures'would influence a 
greater number of persons; and the professors at 
this’ institution all manifest a strong desire to 
edacate tlie publi¢ in every way they can.’ Dr. 
Lankester- has‘ given three or four courses of 
lectures this last season, which are, to an ex- 
tent, independént of those regularly delivered 
in connection with the place; and the’ good 
example Dr. Lankes{er has set, we have reason 
to hope, will be followed by others. . 

‘We have exhausted our space, without ex- 
hausting ‘our subject; ‘ but“ what has ° been 
said is enough'to-mahifest the necessity for 
givitig warme support to the Department of 
Scienee and Art, and to show, that’ in‘ any 
way to retard ‘its’ progress, would: not ‘only 
be extreme madness, ‘as it is now beginning 
to do the’ very work for which it was entailed, 
but the most effectual means of retarding all 
national advancement. 

The subject’ is now under the consideration 
of Parliament ; it will; thétefore, very soon be 
canvassed throughout ‘the country. As* this 
afticle, though of ‘some’ leigth, ‘deals chiefly 
with facets, our readers will réquire that ‘we 
return to it.’ Moreover, wherever there are 
short-comings, or may be wrong-doings in this 
institution—the° propérty of the public—we 
not only hold ourselves free to comment upon 
them, but it will be our duty to do so. - We 
know how difficult it is to keep any project of 
the kind always, and entirely, pure; atid itis 
wise and well to seé it brought dircetly: under 
the cognizance of the House of Commons; but 
to deal with it carelessly would incur great 
peril. The Department has done well, and inay 
do better; and’ although it is by no*means 
desirable that its course should be without the 
careful (possibly the suspicious) guardianship 
of the legislature, we Akviow how hazardous it 
is to “experimentalise*“ghen’a work “is in 
progress. Pea B29 G «9 

hose of our readers ‘who are conyersant” 
with the tarly ‘struggles ‘of. the Art-’chool- at 
Somerset House—how little was reall y:done to 
promote the objects for*which it’ was incor- 
porated; and’to which governnient ‘alfotted ‘a 
sum utterly inadequate for any useful parpose— 
will know something of the difficulties that 
have been encountered: by the Departnient at 


many and heavy; they have been in’a great 
measure overcome : the country is now reaping 
the harvest, and it would be a sad mistake to 
place any serious impediimenf in the way of the 
workers. ’ } 

Ere long, however, we’ shall -have before us 
a huge “Blue Book” ‘@f* evidence. “It will, 
we know, support the-view we have taken, 
and not only reconcile’ the public to the ex- 
penditure incident to the establishment, but 
we believe, it will prodace corivietion that a 
still larger grant would’ be a ‘wise measures 

ause & proportionate “return” is certain. 
One word respecting the Female School of “Art 
in Gower Street, as a “child,” so to speak, ‘of 
the Department : we trust that Government 
will reconsider its determination of withdrawing 
the annual grant to the sehool. 
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Ir one of the founders of. the English. school of 
painting, or, indéed, if any artist who lived prior to 
the Jast thirty or forty years, could. rise from his 
grave and look at this picture, with what wonder 
would he regard it? it would be to him totally in- 
explicable, for the treatment must be unlike anything 
he had ever witnessed, ‘while the subject would defy 
all comprehension. Aud if, at the same time, he 
were told that this strange and unnatural—as it 
must appear to him—composition was the work of one 
of the greatest landscape painters whom the world 
had ever seen; the remark would either lead him to 
suppose that the speaker was attempting to impose on 
his eredulity, or that the man who produced it had, 
for a: time at’ least, taken leave of his senses. The 
locomotive of George Stephenson would itself prove 
as great a puzzle as the manner in which Turner 
has made it a striking feature of pictorial art. No 
painter but. Turner would , have, subjected this 
wonderful invention of modern science to the pur- 
poses of Art, and by his transcendent genius trans- 
lated it almost into a “thing of beauty,” certainly 
into an object of a highly picturesque character. 

The picture was exhibited at the Academy in 1844. 
The idea—for we can scarcely call it a view—is 
borrowed from “the viadgct of the Great Western 
Railway over the Thames at ‘Abingdon, near the 
bridge at the entrafice of the town.’ The country all 
round is richly wooded, furming a landscape of 
great beauty,. yet «without any characteristics of 
grandeur. ‘It is, however, almost lost in Turner’s 
treatment of the subject, for a grey mist, caused by 
the falling-rain: and the vapours rising from the 
earth, nearly shrouds a large portion of the distance, 
and the struggling sunlight renders the rest very in- 
distinct ; in fact, with the exception of the rushing 
engine, the near part of the viaduct, and the bridge, 
the spectator is rather left to imagine the details of 
the landscape than permitted to see them, the whole 
being enveloped in a coloured garment of warm 
grey, alternating “hete and there with blue and 
yellowish tints” “The sky is a triumphant essay of 
*“tloud-land” painting, broken up iutd a thousand 
diversified forms—some rolling along, others seud- 
ding before the wind, now throwing soft shadows on 
thé earth, ahd now; where they break away, casting 
down a mellow light. . These clouds harmonize with 
the colouring of the landscape, and are made_sub- 
servient to the idea the artist intended to convey, 
while they attract our admiration by the combined 
truth and poetical feeling with which they are 
represented. 

Along the viaduct, which seems to stretch miles 
away into the distance, comes the screeching engine, 
whose white, fleecy, steam-puffs slowly dissolve, on 
its track, into the rain-mist. This is the great point 
of the picture; both of light and darkness, for with 
a license’ so daring’ that-none but Turner would 
have venturéd to exhibit, he shows the fire under- 
neath barning as brightly as if it were night-time 
instead 6f day—a glaring red spot, with scarcely any 
radiation, surmounted by the black body and funnel 
of the engine. In advance of the huge machine is 


| a hare, running for its life from the doom which 


South Kensington.* These difficulties have been | 


seems inevitable. . This incident is, we presume, 
the’ rtist’s illustration of “Speed.” ‘The “ Rain 
aud Steam” are significant enough. Looking 
at the length of rail which traverses the picture, 
and its elevation, it is difficult to understand how the 
ecared animal could have found its way thither. 

A’ composition like this cannot be subjected to the 
ordinary rules of Art-criticism, because there are 
passages in it which cannot be accepted as truths of 
nature: for example, the tide of the river is ebbing 
so swiftly that a small boat like that in the pictare 
could not keep its head to the tide as here repre- 
sented; neither can we quite understand the mean- 
ing of the figures scattered on the opposite bank. 
These, however, are peculiarities in no way marring 
‘the beauty of the'work. They may afford insignifi- 
cant points for discussion to those who cavil at the 
singularities of the painter, but nothing more, and 
they are of value ip the composition. 
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THE FRESCOES 1N THE HOUSES 
OF PARLIAMENT. 





It is now three years since we first pointed attention 
to the dissolution of the frescoes in the so-called 
Poets’ Hall; and since then we have from time to 
time noted their progressive decay. Some of the 
artists by whom these works were executed have been 
unwilling to admit that their works were destructible 
by damp; they cannot, however, now but con- 
fess that not only are some entirely destroyed, but 
that all are partially injured, and their total destrue. 
tion is only a question of time. The progress of the 
decay is more rapid and patent after the dreary 
winter and the hitherto wet summer from which we 
have been suffering; and if there be any who yet 
doubt that damp is the cause of the ruin, they have 
but to examine for themselves and be convinced, 
Mr. Watts’s fresco, ‘The Red Cross Knight,” was the 
first that yielded, by the blistering and peeling of 
the colour from the legs of the principal figure— 
and this, be it observed, is painted on an outside 
wall—and all those that are on walls which, oun 
the other side, are exposed to the outside atmo- 
sphere, have been the first to show the effects of 
damp, while the few that are painted on inside walls 
have been the last to suffer. We remember perfectly 
the execution of these works, haviug seen many of 
them in various stages of progress. Speculation at 
the time was rife as to fresco and fresco-methods; 
treatises de more velerum were numerously published, 
some commencing even with an inaccurate interpre- 
tation of the word. Connoisseurs, entitled to pro- 
nounce because they had seen the mural paintings iu 
Rome, decided that fresco was beyond the powers of 
English painters; but the latter were not slow to 
demonstrate that though there was but one main prin- 
ciple of fresco, there were small varieties of practice 
with which they were conversant from their know- 
ledge of water-colour drawing. The result was, that 
scarcely two of these works were painted throughout 
in the same manner, although all were necessarily 
right in the main principle. It has been *said 
the decay was occasioned by defaults in the exe- 
cution ; but. we believe that~ in these works 
almost every practicable method of fresco-painting 
has been resorted to; but all alike yield to the 
humidity of our atmosphere. Mr. Watts’s work was 
painted in strict adherence to the manner of pure 
Florentine art; but this was the first to show the 
ravages of damp. We know that Mr. Herbert's 
‘ Disinheritance of Cordelia’ was worked on prio- 
ciples which secured a surface as hard as marble— 
a surface over which the continued pouring of 8 
stream of water would have had no ill effect. Yet it 
is not from the surface that the mischief penetrates; 
it is by absorption from behind. - Since we last 
saw Mr. Herbert’s admirable picture, the evil has 
made rapid progress—the faces of Goneril and Regan 
are nearly blotted out. This is one of those compo- 
sitions which we have long ago said ought tobe 
preserved by engraving; if something be not dove 
to preserve it, it will soon disappear. So resolute 
was the artist to satisfy himself in the production 
of this picture, that many passages of it were cut out 
and repainted five times. We spoke of these works 
at the time of their execution as a hasty experiment, 
and recorded an opinion, while they were yet in the 
freshness of their efflorescence, that certain of the 
panels should be repainted ; it may be well that our 
humid atmosphere should saye the commissioners 4 
painful decision, but it is not desirable that the 
whole should become of that class of views called 
dissolving: The destruction of the pictures in the 
Poets’ Hall has induced measures of caution with 
respect tu the other frescoes in the corridors ; these 
have been painted on large’ panels of slate, and s0 
fixed in the walls as to admit air behind them; we 
shall not therefore hear of these works being over 
grown with microscopic fungi. The corridors, “ 
over, are warmed. There are fire-places in the 
Poets’ Hall, but the fires have never been lighted ; 
and in our climate, books, papers, of pictures, Gt 
time be destroyed by damp in any nse 
has never, for a series of yeurs, been “aired. : 
ever can be done to arrest the progress ‘of decay 
should be effected at once: it is cruel to kuow that 
the works of genitis are in danger, as it seems, 
premature destruction. 
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THE ENGLISH CARICATURISTS 
AND 


KING CRUIKSHANK. 


BY WALTER THORNBURY. 


Ir I wanted an excuse for being tedious, I 
could not have a better title than “The Origin 
of Caricature ” to head my paper. A fanciful 
friend of mine, having challenged a Heidelberg 
student who had struck him at a beer com- 
merce—a grand “abschied’s commerce,” in fact 
—was the next morning visited by a deputation 
of the Swabian choz, headed by their captain, 
who, reviewing the quarrel, commenced with 
the creation of Adam. I will not imitate the 
Swabian, however, but premise that directly 
man began to build walls, his children learned 
to draw caricatures of their seniors upon them. 
As it is natural to man to draw, so it is equally 
natural to man, in malice and sport, to exagge- 
rate the infirmities, and detract from the ex- 
cellences, of their rivals, superiors, and enemies. 

All nations have their humorists. Aristo- 
phanes was but a literary caricaturist when he 
made a fool of Socrates; and the author of 
“Reinecke Fuchs” was a good example of 
medisval drollery, turning a fable into an epic. 

Our middle-age illuminators caricatured, 
sometimes wilfully, sometimes accidentally. 
When they drew thread-paper saints with large 
heads and splay feet, and good-natured lions 
gaping at Daniel, and with trumpeting (Buffal- 
macco) labels issuing from their mouths; David 
with the genealogical tree springing from hisside; 
and St. Laurence with the gridiron, anxiously 
ready for his own cooking,—they caricatured. 
But the better known works of the middle 
caricaturists are those distorted stone heads, 
which still send out water from the roofs of 
cathedral towers or old decorated churches: eye- 
balls goggling, tongues lolling, levator muscles 
pulling and twisting with a coarse, homely, 
downright fun, which would have qualified the 
designers to decorate a pantomime with giants 
and goblins enough to people all fairyland, and 
the whole region of the witches’ country. All 
the fun of the early Morality Plays, and of “ the 
three P’s,” is embodied in those eternal jokes 
that grin at death, looking down upon our 
country churchyards. 

But this, if not going back to the creation, is 
trying back rather toonearthe delugefor the pur- 
wee of the present chapter. It is no use, in 

nglish art, beginning much before Hogarth, be- 
cause with Hogarth began English art; for 
Cibber, Lely, Kneller, Gibbons, Scheemackers, 


were all foreigners, and were the products of | 


foreign schools. Hogarthalonewas pure English, 
for he represented English thoughts and painted 
and engraved English scenes, totally divesting 
himself of all foreign influence, thou B his graver 
aimed occasionally at somewhat of Callot’s play- 
ful French grace, and his brush sometimes at 
the solidity and pure sound colour of the Dutch 
brewer, Jan Steen. 

Though greatest as a painter of moral stories, 
Hogarth owesmuchof his fame to the caricatuges 
with which he scourged a foolish age; generally 
—not always—well and wisely ; sours Nanelt or 
for mercenary purposes; never like a bravo or a 
hired stabber, fighting for whichever side pays 
him best or takes him into pay first. There was 
scarcely an abuse of his time that he did not lash 
till the blood came in the long raw troughs where 
flesh had once been. He denounced Heidegger’s 
vicious masquerades, Rich’s buffoon panto- 
mimes, the licence of elections, French foppery, 
military misrule, aristocratic extravagance, 
cruelty to animals, and the horrors of gamb- 
ling. He drew Wilkes, who had been his boon 
companion, at a whist club, with his rat teeth 
and Satanic eye; and Churchill, the poor 


€ 


abandoned clergyman, as a bear in full canoni- 


cals. He laughed at Pitt and Burke, at rakes, 
and at foolish picture-fanciers ; at antiquarians 
and quack doctors; at pompous judges and 
knavish lawyers; at the fop and the ancing- 
master—the fool of every order met his ready 
lash, for he was born to flog vice, and to 
eg against a corrupt and artificial age. 
iven in his pictures, however, Hogarth some- 
times falls unheedingly into that exaggeration 
which in real nature is either deformity or 
caricature. Of these lapses, which are faults, 
we may specially instance the constables in 
‘ Night,’ out of many other examples. 

Next in our list of caricaturists comes Bun- 
bury, Walpole’s friend, the clever son of a 
Suffolk baronet, whom Reynolds over-praised, 
and whose humorous horsemanship-scenes were 
in vogue in fashionable circles about 1780 
and earlier; Bunbury dying in 181]. Bun- 
bury, though playful, clever, and good-natured, 
never seems to me to rise much beyond the 
mediocrity of amateur art. The drawing is 
facile, but seldom correct; and without power 
and knowledge in drawing, the richest humour 
is always crippled. His horses are skirmish- 
ingly dashed off, with spirit and readiness, but 
they are boneless, shapeless things, and mere 
sketthes. The fun, too, is overdone and ex- 
travagant, like the fun at fairs, and small coun- 
try theatres. All he has to show one is, 
that citizens ride badly, fall off, and get into 
ridiculous scrapes ; but there is no Leech-like 
individuality about his riders—they are like the 
puppets that ride round and change dresses at 
acircus. I prefer Bunbury when he sketches 
the humours of Bath, and the oddities of the 
assembly rooms. Then he can be graceful, 
and give us strange groups, such as Macklin 
laughs at in his admirable, cleverly-written “Man 
of the World ;” with here and there, among the 
grimacing little fops and huge aldermen’s wives, 
a pretty face of some “ Jessamy Bride,” which 
delights you like coming suddenly in a country 
walk upon some flower you have hitherto not 
known. No one has better pourtrayed the 
stately folly of the old minuet dancings; but 
' still in a lazy, careless, off-hand, amateur way 
| that can scarcely be called Art, and is the mere 
| pantomime of design. 
| Of Rowlandson’s high-coloured, redundant 
| extravagance I cannot say much. It is loath- 
| somely gross too often, and there is a sensuality 
jabout even the round billowy lines of his 
/manner, that reminds me of what a senile, 
‘degraded buffoon Rubens might have sunk 
to, had he condescended to do nothing but 
laugh and grin at all purity, all greatness, and 
all virtue. Still there is at times a rare oily 
fun about Rowlandson in his fat doctors, 
' swollen“ parsons,” and exuberant, Moll Flaggon 

women; in his boisterous fights, romping up- 

sets, horse-play, and revelry, that I suppose 
corresponded to some phase of the national 

civilization, and had its counterparts on the 
| stage in the comedians of the day—for the drama 
| has always a powerful influence on the costume 
| and feeling of our genre and sinall historical art. 

If Bunbury was a mere vers de société and small - 

talk man, Rowlandson was a diminutive Swift, 
| with some of the fun and all the impurity of the 
| baboon—a rogue delighting in filth, and unable 

to be decent long together. Just, however, asa 
‘round-hand writing and a rounded forehead 
| indicate mellow good nature, so, I think, does 
| his round line—the line of fat cheeks and portly 
| stomachs—indicate a certain portion of harm- 
| less drollery in our impure friend Rowlandson. 
One of his merriest and grossest caricatures 
represents the crowded staircase of the Royal 
Academy (Somerset House) on exhibition day, 
with some fat couples falling backwards. With 
no more feeling than a prize pig has, Row- 
landson delights to represent human beings 
in moments of great peril, and draws infinite 
brutal fun from the certain prospect of broken 











legs and backs. In a word, except for anti- 
quarian reference as to manners and costume, 
Rowlandson might as well have perished, for 
his fun is the fun of Squire Western, after his 
fourth pint bumper of port; it represents 
in its worst aspect the age of prize-fighting, 
cock-fighting and gambling, of wigs and square- 
toed shoes, of drinking and impurity: yet here 
and there I have seen traces of ‘pathos and 
sublimity in Rowlandson that augur better 
things; so let us hope that he was not a bad 
man, after all, but merely an artist of too little 
strength of will to resist the money and dicta- 
tions of ignorant and vicious patrons. 

When I say Rowlandson, I think of a fat pig 
moulding himself in the mire of a thieves’ alley ; 
but when I write “ Gillray,” I mention the name 
of a lurid and great genius indeed, though un- 
fortunately a genius without moral principle. 
I do not think much is known of Gillray, ex- 
cept that he worked as a slave to print-sellers, 
who gave him a guinea or two for a caricature, 
and employed him to ridicule the French Re- 
public, whose cause he really in his heart 
advocated. I believe he sank lower and lower 
in vice and drunkenness, till he resorted to 
attempts to extort money from noblemen whose 
faces he threatened to introduce into his cari- 
catures unless bribed off; and I have heard, I 
think, somewhere, that he ended his days by a 
raving, drunken leap from the window ds 
garret in which he had been confined: but 
much of this is doubtful, so let us hope the 
good alone is true, and all the bad is false. 

To me there is something luridly awful in 
Gillray’s apocalyptic visions of the French Re- 
a. in the perpetual dripping crimson of 

is never-resting guillotine axe, in his red 
skeletons that stalk about Napoleon—the yel- 
low dwarf, the hideous, lean resurrection man 
of these poisonous libels, which express all 
the hatred of a rude age, and of a virulence 
unequalled in venom and intensity. Napoleon 
slicing the world as if it were a great pudding 
—Napoleon a strutting mannikin in Farmer 
George’s Brobdignag hand—Napoleon leading 
his murdering scarecrows towards a 
Napoleon everywhere, in every conceivable atti- 
tude of contempt, ridicule, and loathsomeness, 
Gillray shows us. Pitt, lean, cold, and saucy ; 
Fox a brutal, black-browed butcher, the very 
horror of the revolution, seen by us through the 
red smoke of battle-fields, dwell upon the works 
of Gillray, that strong hater, who gave “no quar- 
ter,” and who always showed how detestable the 
thing he hated was, before he ground his heel 
into the foe’s face, on which he had already set 
his foot. He stands on the Channel shore, and 
keeps shouting to the French, “ Babe killers— 
priest stabbers—king murderers—women de- 
stroyers—atheist assassins—come here, and 
we'll sweep you from the earth!” All very 
intemperate and unphilosophical ; but the little 
island was in danger then, and it made us lose 
our temper to feel that we were in danger from 
the Corsican—that little lean man who had 
risen no one knew how. 

Cruikshank was the direct lineal descendant 
of Gillray—so much so, that he actually finished 
with his own hands some of that great toma- 
hawker’s unfinished plates. With less mature 
skill, more fun, and less burning, vitriolic 
hatred, the young humorist set to work, for stray 
guineas, to perpetuate the national antipathy 
against Napoleon, whose star had now set 
amid the snows of Russia. It is strange how 
Providence seems to give each mind its proper 
food: Gillray, violent, stubborn, and aggres- 
sive, had had the uphill game, the hopeless 
attack on a resistless conqueror; Cruikshank, 
the younger, swifter tirailleur, now the great 
gun had ceased its steady, hitherto unremit- 
ting volleys, leaped out of his dark am- 
bush, and prepared to sting the rear of the 
retreating army, and hold Bony up to the ridi- 
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cule of Europe. He showed the Frenchmen 
in rags falling under the Russian axes; he 
laughs as he draws. He is calmer and more 
fanciful than Gillray, and seldom gross, except 
when he deforms the Regent, and shows vice 
“iis own” Medusa “image.” He draws gro- 
tesque images of Napoleon being snuffed out, 
and finally leaves him at Elba, with a con- 
temptuous face, the chained up scorn of bleed. 
ing Europe. : 

At a later period this great humorist takes 
far higher flights, changes Gillray’s coarse, 
whip-lash line, and heavy blacks and whites, for 
the graver’s finest needle, joining the richest 
and most kindly fancy to the most delicate, 
exquisite manipulations, and the most refined 
and correct drawing caricaturist has yet at- 
tained—(we except Mr. Tenniel, of the Punch 
staff, because, though a rare draughtsman, he 
seems to us by nature to have a mind more 
scrious than humorous). 

But how ean I find room to eulogise the great 
wealth of fancy of this “George V.”—his here 
and there flashes of real weird imagination; 
his pathos, and the purity of his purpose; the 
generous warmth and chivalry of his moral 
nature? I will, therefore, from the reams of 
fun he has scattered over the England he has 
done so much to make merry—from the great 
nations of droll beings who invisibly will 
attend him some (let us hope distant) day to 
his time-honoured grave—from the long shelves 
of books he has enriched and improved—from 
the drolleries, whimsies, and fantasies that 
made our father’s sides shake, that still hover 
like motes in the sun, and shoot to and fro 
our English air like dragon flies across a sum- 
mer brook—from all these let me select two 
or three examples of the versatility and depth, 
magic, and originality of the genius of Cruik- 
shank. 

It must never be imagined that Cruikshank 
derived any fun from the great treasury of 
Charles Dickens; his fun is his own, but it 
was partly contemporaneous with “ Boz” and 
™ Pick wick,” and deals largely with the same 
materials. Two men discovered that great 
vein of fun—just as two astronomers contem- 


poraneously put up their telescopes and 
“brought down” the last planet. Cruikshank 


rioted in all the early fun of the present still 
grinning epoch; some branches of fun he 
originated, others he improved. He had his 
little army of black figures; he vivified, like 
Irving and Dickens, furniture, and all dumb 
things, from fire-irons to the corks of wine 
bottles. Apropos of this, we must not forget 
his Irish faces in the whiskey-bottle corks; and 
the unequalled, chubby, groggy countenances 
he devised from the nipply ends of bisected 
lemons. 

For weird force, in an embodied ghost-story, 
as a flash of light on a dark Rembrandt- 
night, as showing his imaginative, goblin som- 
breness, George V. never did anything so ad- 
mirable and so excelling as his “ Will of the 
Wisp,” across which, as across a dying wit’s 
face, passes a ghastly gleam of humour. Talk 
of Fuseli and his wind-bags, there is real, vivid 
imagination enough in ‘thie to make a whole 
Academy of Fuselis. It is merely an Egyptian 
darkness, with, breaking through it above a bog- 
hole, some black bull-rushes, and athwart them 
a bending, leathery goblin exulting over some 
drowned traveller, the meteor lamp he carries 
casting a downward flicker on the dark water. 
Such darkness, such wicked speed, such bad, 
Puck-like malice, such devilry, Hoffman and 
Poe together could not have’ better devised. 
Many a May Exhibition has not half the genius 
in all its pictures that focuses in that gem 


of jet. 
As a book illustrator, Cruikshank has given 


many an author life, and doubled the power of 
many even clever books. Even Dickens, in 
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his “Oliver Twist,” had his fine gold jewelled 
by Cruikshank. Ainsworth’s tawdry rubbish— 
now all but forgotten, and soon to sink deep in 
the mud-pool of oblivion—was even illuminated 
witha false splendour by this great humorist. He 
revelled over Smollett’s broad, practical joking, 
and over sea-stories innumerable ; but his best 
work was the “ Irish Rebellion,” whose horrors 
he has treated with great dramatic intensity, 
and a truth to nature which few of our Acade- 
micians, with all their bones and muscles and 
varnishes and receipts, could surpass. 

A living critic, with the usual special plead- 
ing of a man who speaks either ignorantly of 
his subject, or too anxious for victory in argu- 
ment to care much about exact truth, takes on 
him to lament that Art patronage should still 
be such in our commercial country that the 

rave, thoughtful genius of Cruikshank should 
“= been devoted to merely illustrate “ Jack 
Shepherd,” and the horrors of the “ Irish Re- 
bellion.” 

Now this is all sophistry, and a mere trick 
of argument ; for the greatest works of Cruik- 
shank, as the clever but wilfully blind arch-critic 
very well knows, are neither the illustrations of 
the Rebellion, nor the Thief Novels, but his 
Comic Annuals, the Results of Crime, the Will 
of the Wisp, the Sic transit, &c. &c.: merely 
to dip out a few pailfuls of the vast ocean 
of fun that George Cruikshank has been 
deluging the English world with for the last 
forty years—anticipating Dickens, forestalling 
Thackeray, and handing down the torch of 
national humour direct from Hogarth and 
Gillray to Leech and Hablot Browne. 

The Irish Rebellion sketches, though pro- 
bably drawn without nature or models, with- 
out much knowledge of any Irishmen but the 
Irishmen of St. Giles’s, and any Ireland but 
the Ireland of stage scenery, are yet wonderful 
for their dramatic force, their intense pathos, 
rising even to the frontiers of the horrible, 
and technically for their admirable c/air- 
obscur, and the exquisite needle-point delicacy 
of their etching. The national thee is studied 
with great, though restricted, truth; and the 
drawing, though not academic or over-strained, 
is eminently easy and admirable. With won- 
derful versatility of imagination (for the mind 
trained to do everything becomes versatile if 
it has any power at all, if not, it snaps 
short at one dull mannerism), the artist shows 
us many phases of that terrible civil war, 
with Napper Tandy, and Emmet, and Lord 
Fitzgerald, flitting hke spectres through every 
scene. There are the peasants in the hidden 
forge sharpening their pikes, and rude mad- 
men, in frieze coats, dancing jigs of joy on the 
tables, while other rebels, meditating blood- 
shed, sit upon powder-barrels, and drink. The 
strongest bits of Celtic terror in Carleton are 
here anticipated and surpassed. Then there are 
sterner scenes, where forty pikes at once are 
meeting in a soldier’s breast, and shrieking, mad- 
dened women pray for mercy ; and there is an 
admirable scene (exciting as Cooper’s struggles 
with Indians), where some loyalists are defend- 
ing a house against the rebels, and some are 
melting lead for bullets, at the fire-place, and 
others are firing through holes in the riddled 
window shutters, while, at a table, an officer 
sits with all the calmness of professional habit, 
and = out ammunition, or writes a de- 
spatch for reinforcements. In these illustra- 
tions, lurid with battle smoke, and unsurpassed 
for their realization of the horror, movement, 
and fury of such scenes, Cruikshank shows 
himself no longer the mere caricaturist ,writing 
out fun in cyphers, but the true artist, ex- 
cellent in light and shade, powerful in compo- 
sition, and in the power of touching the heart. 

It is true Leech has, since his climacteric, 
shown us higher life, more graceful girls, 
prettier faces, more fashionable and more mo- 





ress 


dern “swells.” Leech draws a horse better 
and knows more practically the fun and the 
gaucheries of hunting, shooting, and fishing ; 
Gilbert has more colour, more picturesque. 
ness, more Rubenesque richness in his pd 
peries ; Phiz is more arch and naive; Keane 
more Duresque and artistic; but in moral pur- 
pose, heart, and variety, Cruikshank is stil] 
pre-eminent, and technically as an etcher no 
needle has ever been found to surpass his 
His Sic transit, or sketch of the passengers in 
a Dover boat going on shore, is grand in its 
breadth of humour as well as in its truth. Tt 
makes one almost sea-sick to look at the boat’s 
seesaw, its dreadful upheaving, and then down 
again; its frightened, head-aching, giddy tra- 
vellers, and its jolly, careless sailors, who like 
“a little sea on,” because it makes the passen- 
gers less inclined to dispute the exorbitant 
demands of the Dover boatmen. 

In a later view of Cruikshank’s the artist 
has given us a fat German baron, half way to 
Calais, who, beginning to feel the motion, clings 
to the steamer’s rigging, which also, as epito- 
mizing the horrors of sea-sickness, is little short 
of perfect ; showing us that, after all, that won- 
derful and mysterious, transitory, yet incurable 
malady, is the best guarantee we have against 
invasion. 

Six folio volumes of fun and pathos are no 
mean result of a great etcher’s life-labours, 
and it is from a study of these that we deduce 
the fact that at a certain stage of his career 
a great moral change came over the humorist, 
—from that moment the desire to do good 
became the predominant passion within Fim, 
and a noble impulse arose in his mind (pushed 
to an intolerant extravagance on one philan- 
thropic point) to benefit the world which he 
had so long amused. He then set himself, 
tooth and nail, to abate our great national 
shame of drunkenness, and against vice in 

neral he directed arrows feathered from the 

umming-bird’s wing, but barbed with the 
keenest and brightest steel. 

Among those works with a high moral pur- 

ose, which raise him from the amuser to the 

instructor, I may specially instance the ‘ Pro- 
gress of Crime;’ with its series of tableaux of 
the gradations of sin, with the prison corridors 
and all the corrective apparatus, ending with 
the last bitter lesson of the oo and in 
the centre that dreadful typical sketch of the 
murderer thrust by a devil over a precipice, 
the bloody knife still in his hand, with large 
blocks of ‘stone bound to either of his feet, to 
sink him swifter into the hell whose licking 
flames he sees rising eagerly to strike him 
with their fiery fangs. There seems to me 
quite as much thought, and heart, and moral 
ower about this work as about any of 
Hogarth’s or Durer’s; and I am firmly con- 
vinced that Cruikshank, when he dies, will be 
one of our most venerated old masters. 

To rapidly epitomize what I think is most 
surpassing in Cruikshank’s works, I may men- 
tion his Rembrandtic nightmare scene of the 
‘Headsman sharpening his Axe,’ from Ains- 
worth’s melodramatic novel, “ The Tower of 
London.” A wonderful weird twilight it is, with 
no light but that which glimmers on the bald 
scalp of the hideous headsman, who, feeling 
the edge of his axe with his thumb, grins 
with a devilish foretaste of his pleasure on 
the morrow. I need scarcely say that all the 
poetry, dramatic force, mystery, and —_ 
of the design is = le to Cruikshank, 
and not to Ainsworth. 

Already I have tried to show that, although 
in the humour of London life, and, indeed, 0 
life universal, no one but Shakspere has ocd covet 
passed our Dickens, still, in the special p of 
of tavern life, thief life, and theatre life, + 
Cruikshank had already attained triumphs 
when the “Sketches by Boz” proved that @ 
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new genius of boundless comic faculty was 
rising above the horizon. We have shown 
that, beginning as a direct descendant and 
completor of Gillray, lashing George LV. with 
ihe serpent whip of satire, Cruikshank passed 
cradually into the modern book-illustrator, and 
the modern humorist; passing out of the 
old conventional, buffoon, scurrilous form of 
humour (of which Mr. is at_ present 
in prose the only perpetuator), and originating 
the modern, the more playful and more truth- 
ful mode of laughing at social follies—which, 
after all, are seldom laughed down, and live 
their foolish life in spite of all protests, how- 
ever angry. I have shown King Cruikshank 
commenting on our standard novels, on Smol- 
lett’s broad droliery, and Fielding’s mock he- 
roies, and I have shown him at once the poet 
and the satirist, the comedian and the tragedian. 

I look upon him with veneration as an artist 
who, if fortune had permitted him, and ambition 
had driven him, in early life, to devote himself 
to large collective works, even if he had never 
painted, would have rivalled, if not excelled, 
llogarth in engraving. But, perhaps, he had no 
motive power of ambition; perhaps he had 
not a mind sufficiently large and harmonious 
in its constructive power. Certain it is, his 
genius has been rubbed into bread-crumbs, by 
the very necessity perhaps of making bread. 
Ile has filled six folios, but he has done 
nothing like the ‘ Rake’s Progress.’ Many of 
his book-illustrations will perish with the 
books they illustrate, and have no legs to 
stand on. Attached to such frivolous inanity 
as that of Ainsworth’s fiction, they remind one 
of those precious china plates that the early 
Italian builders sometimes plastered up in 
their dull stone walls. They are as out of place 
there as real jewels would be on the dresses of 
Madame Tussaud’s murderers in the Chamber of 
Horrors. It is always sad to see genius merely 
adorning fire-screens or carving-knife handles. 
“Fore George” Cruikshank deserved a better 
fate than to be half his life painting com- 
plexions upon barber’s dummies, and trying 
to render folly immortal. The Regent’s age, 
the Brummel epoch, the short waist and 
shoulder of mutton sleeves were specially his 
own. He has lived, like Dickens, to see two 
epochs: to laugh at coachmen, and to laugh 
at railways; to show us the skeleton coach and 
the demon railway engine. He has laughed 
till he is tired, and now grows serious with 
his upas-tree and his Bottle. 

But through all his pleasant world of fairy 

stories, through his Wapping (his sailors are 
inimitable) and his Whitechapel (for his thieves 
are the very creatures), there have been always 
(with few exceptions) two great deficiencies in 
Cruikshank’s work. The first is a Londoner’s 
ignorance of, and indifference to, the country, 
which makes his backgrounds generally weak 
and meagre, and prevents him showing na- 
ture’s sympathy with man; for instance, 
trees weeping and tossing their arms over the 
drowned suicide, &c.; and even Hogarth had 
the same defect. Secondly, his female faces 
are always mannered and insipid, and generally 
ugly. He can seldom give any expression to 
a female face, unless he make it ugly; and of 
beauty generally he has all the imperfect con- 
ceptions of a mind a little warped in favour of 
ugliness, by a love of caricature, and impeded in 
expressing even what it knows by an ignorance 
of the human form in its construction and its 
changes, 
_ Latterly, I believe, with almost the self- 
denying wisdom and “pluck” of Cato, who 
began Greek at seventy, Cruikshank has 
entered the boys’ class at the Academy ; and 
ou hard stool, with drawing-board between 
his venerable knees, has set hard to work to 
taboriously portray in stippled chalk the match- 
ess graces of the Medicean Venus. 
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By an order of the House of Commons, a return 
has been made and printed of all the pictures pur- 
chased for the National Gallery during the adminis. 
tration of Sir Charles Eastlake, Presideut, R.A., as 
Keeper, Trustee, and Director, together with the 
prices paid for each picture and collection of pictures ; 
and a return of all the pictures sold for the gallery 
during the same period, with the price obtained for 
each picture, and the date of sale. From the 1st 
of April, 1844, until January, 1860, there have been 
purchased for the national collection 216 pictures, 
of which thirty-nine have been sold as unsuitable. 
These acquisitions have been made at au expense of 
upwards of £79,000—a sum which, with a large 
augmentation, would undoubtedly be returned, if 
such a proceeding can be contemplated as the dis- 
persion of the collection by the hammer of the 
auctioneer. The works which have been sold would 
not have been purchased as individual works, but 
they were bought with others, from which the pro- 
prietors would not separate them. Thus we find 
two of the ten purchased of the Baron Galvagna, at 


Venice, a Tintoretto and a Jacopo Bassano, disposed . 


of, the former for £36, the latter for £105. The 
others were German works, a portion of the Kriiger 
collection, obtained in 1857; many of which could 
not even be attributed, while the attribution of others 
was insufficiently grounded from our want of informa- 
tion respecting the Westphalian school, or perhaps 
more immediately some knowledge of the Liesborn 
master and his pupils, who are represented more fully 
at Minden than elsewhere. With the works of the 
Liesborn painters, the collection is amply supplied — 
even more might have been spared, but for the 
ruinous discrepancy between the buying and the 
selling prices. Indeed, whenever it is known that 
a purchase is contemplated for our public gallery, 
the price of the work is at once enhanced to twice 
its real value. Even M. Guizot lately recommended 
the transport of some works of Art to this country, 
with an assurance that we “had more money than 
we knew what to do with.” 

The return commences with six pictures, in 1844, 
of which three were from the collection of Mr. 
Sharman—‘ A Jewish Rabbi,’ Rembrandt; ‘The 
Youthful Christ and St. John,’ Guido; and a portrait 
of Gerard Dow, by himself. Then ‘ Lot and his 
Daughters,’ Guido, and Rubens’s ‘Judgment of 
Paris,’ from the collection of Mr. Penrice; and 
Bellini’s ‘ Doge Loredano,’ from that of Mr. Beck- 
ford. Inthe years 1845-6-7 there were only five 
pictures added: these were, the unfortunate portrait 
purchased from Mr. Rochard as a Holbein, now 
described as “‘unknown;” Mr. Penrice’s ‘Susannah 
and the Elders,’ by Guido; Lord Cowley’s Velasquez, 
‘Philip the Fourth, of Spain, Huuting the Wild 
Boar ;’ and Lord Dartmouth’s ‘Temptation of St. 
Anthony,’ by A. Carracci. In 1847 there was but 
one purchase—the small picture by Raffaelle, called 
‘The Vision of a Knight,’ formerly the property of 
the Rev. Thomas Egerton; and during the next 
three years no addition was made to the gallery. 

With the exception of the spurious Holbein, of 
which enough has been already said, these are all 
desirable works, although for some of them it 
would appear that they have been acquired at prices 
too high. When, for instance, the repaintings and 
restorations of Lord Cowley’s Velasquez are consi- 
dered, £2,200 is exorbitant for such a work ; but 
when the purchase was made, the previous condition 
of the picture was not known. Being the last in 
the market for the purpose of forming a public 
collection, we must be content to pay prices, if not 
fabulous, at least conventional. The most famous 
painters have been the clientes of the Popes and the 
Medici, andthe lesser lights that star the page of Italian 
Art-history ; and they enriched their palaces upon 
a principle something like that of what they con- 
sidered a fair day’s remuneratiou for a fair day’s 
work, without the intervention of middle-men; and 
this, in the formation of their galleries, has given 
them an advantage which yields to their descendants 
a ten and twenty fold augmentation of the prices 
originally paid for their works. This is the rate 
at which we must be content to purchase the best 
Art-productions. Thus our collection will be formed 
at an enormous cost, in comparison with that of the 
great continental galleries; but whereas many of 


| 





these contain a deteriorating alloy of works not only 
doubtfnl, but positively inferior, we may hope that 
the National Gallery will continue to receive the addi- 
tion of none but unexceptionable pictures. 

In 1851 a well-conditioned head of Rembrandt, 
by himself, was obtained from Lord Middleton ; and 
in the same year a small portrait, of infinite beauty, 
by J. Van Eyck. In 1852 the only work that was 
purchased was ‘The Tribute Money,’ by Titian, 
from the collection of Marshal Soult, for the sum 
of £2,604. In 1853 there were three additions, — 
the large Velasquez, ‘The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds,’ from the collection of the late King of the 
French, £2,050; and from the same source, Zurba- 
ran’s ‘ Franciscan Monk.’ The third was purchased 
from Mr. S. Woodburn, ‘A Warrior adoring the 
Infant Saviour’—which was, if we remember aright, 
purchased as a Giorgione, but is now attributed 
to the school of Bellini. These, again, are all worthy 
examples ; few of them it is true, are capi d’opera, 
but they are such as presented themselves, and if we 
wait for rare specimens, a hundred years will not 
furnish many to the collection. 

In 1854 the Kriiger pictures were added to the 
gallery. According to a communication from the 
treasury, dated the 29th of April, 1854, and read 
at a meeting of the trustees, on the Ist of May 
following, they had been “ purchased by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on behalf of the public.” 
These are the works of the Westphalian school, to 
which allusion has been made—the works of the 
Liesborn painters, and of those of Corvey and Loest. 
This purchase was effected for £2,800, and more 
than half the number have been sold for £249 8s.; 
they were, of course, the least valuable, but the trans- 
action does not redound to the acumen of the chan- 
cellor, and Herr Kriiger would from no other quarter 
have received so high a price for his property. 
These works date about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and bear a degree of reference to early 
German works at Cologne, Frankfort, Munich, and 
in the Stidel Institute at Frankfort—notably, works 
by the master of the Lyverberg ‘ Passion,’ ‘ Meister 
Wilhelm,’ the master of the ‘ Death of the Virgin,’and 
afew others. They are all in excellent condition, in- 
somuch as abundantly to exemplify the dry manner 
and quaint conceptions of the schools of Cologne and 
Liesborn. It is necessary in such a gallery as ours 
must be, that works of this character should appear. 
They are sufficiently numerous, but not sufficiently 
various as to times and styles. It would have been 
desirable that the Swabian and Nuremberg schools 
had been represented with equally good examples of 
Holbein, Diirer, and a few others of the highest 
character. 

Tn 1854 there were also purchased of Mons. de 
Bammeville, five pictures, of which four were by 
Italian painters, namely,—Pacchiarotto, Alunno, 
San Severino, and Fra Filippo Lippi; the fifth is a 
portrait by Diirer. In 1855 the additions were not 
less than twenty, among them ‘The Adoration of 
the Magi,’ by Paul Veronese, purchased of Signor 
Toffoli, of Venice, for £1,977; and a ‘ Madonna and 
Child, with Saints,’ by Mantegna, bought at Milan, 
of Signor Roverselli, for £1,125. Of these twenty, 
ten were the property of the Baron Galvagna, who 
received for them £2,189, and all are productions 
of the Italian schools. They were followed in 1856 
and °57 by some pictures which will always be 
esteemed among the most valuable in the collection, 
because they exemplify the greatest powers of their 


‘ authors. The first of these is the lustrous Perugino, 





sold to the gallery fur £3,571 by the Duke Melzi, of 
Milan. Another is a Rubens, from the collection of 
Mr. Rogers, entitled, ‘ The Triumph of Julius Cesar, 
after Mantegna,’ purchased for £1,102; and a third 
is the large and brilliant Paul Veronese, ‘The Family 
of Darius before Alexander,’ acquired at the cost of 
£13,650, of the Conte Vittore Pisani, of Venice, 
for an ancestor of whom it was painted. This pic- 
ture has evidently been executed to fill a prescribed 
space, which was not dignified by a height equal 
to its length, thus denying the composition that 
imposing character which it otherwise would have 
acquired from height. Again, how interesting soever 
to themselves and their friends may have been the 
portraits of the Pisani family, in the characters 
assumed, the title suggests ideas that clash with the red 
tights worn by the gentlemen, and the rustling 
paduasoy composing the dresses of the ladies. But 
in the ‘ Marriage of Cana,’ in the Louvre, we find 
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the same treatment, and always endeavour to forget 
the title, and strive to deem the composition a 
commemoration of the nuptials of some Venetian 
millionnaire. ‘ 

In 1857 thirty-one works from the Jombardi- 
Baldi Gallery, at Florence, were obtained at the cost 
of £7,035 ; and this selection contains the most 
eccentric relics of early Art that have been added to 
the collection—as those by Margaritone, Duccio da 
Siena, Paolo Uccello, a member of the school of 
Giotto, and others; but such examples are indispen- 





sable,where it is contemplated to illustrate the history 
of Art. Thus the value of such works is their rarity 
and authenticity as early examples of painting ; pic- 
torial merit, as that quality is now understood, they 
possess none. Besides these in 1857, ’58, and "59, 
nineteen other works, from a variety of sources, were 
hung, all of the Italian schools, with the exception 
of two Ruysdaels, procured from Count Stolberg, at 
the cost of £2,256, and an admirable Quintin Matsys, 
from the gallery of the late King of Holland. 
Amoug the Italian pictures are valuable examples of 
Giulio Romano, Girolamo Romano, Antonio Moro, 
Girolamo da Treviso, Marco Basaiti, Marco Palmez- 
zano, and others, whose productions illustrate the 

rogress of schools, and exemplify the relations 


tween them. But many of the best acquisitions | 


that have been recently made are found among the 
last that have been added to the catalogue—the forty- 
six pictures of the Beaucousin Collection, purchased 
at Paris for £9,205: there are a very valuable Titian, 


a ‘ Madonna and Child, and other figures ;’ a ‘Portrait | 
of Ariosto,’ attributed to Titian ; ‘ Venus, Cupid, and | 
Time,’ Bronzino; ‘Portrait of a Boy,’ Pontormo ; | 


‘ Portrait of a Venetian Lady,’ Bissolo; ‘ Madonna, 


Child, and Saints,’ Francia; with others all in perfect | 


condition. 
Thus, as yet, the formation of the collection has 


been conducted with a knowledge and discretion | 


which it would be most difficult to find under any 
other direction than that of Sir Charles Eastlake. 
For many of the pictures high prices have been paid, 
but sach works are indispensable, and we must 
possess the most precious that the market affords. 
Above all, it is most satisfactory that our catalogue 
can for the most part be authenticated, while those 
of Dresden, Vienna, Berlin, aud others of the conti- 
nental public galleries, have abounded with notorious 
errors of attribution, insomuch that a revision of the 
catalogues of these collections has been instituted, 
with results of greater probability, but not yet of 
confirmed truth. 


THE 


| 


ever, was not from the work in question, but it | 


reminded Mr. Scharf, the secretary, of another por- | 


trait that he had seen, which, on comparison with 


the plate, proved to be at once the original, and | 


the portrait of Dibdin, and hence the purchase of 
the picture. It presents the likeness of a man of 
happy and genial disposition, more of a Jon-vivant 
than a shivering child of song; and as for the 
threadbare livery of the Muses, he is attired in the 
most modish taste of his time—a blue coat, gilt 
buttons, and buff waistcoat. The painting of the 
head is modest, quiet, and life-like in colour. 
have also a portrait of Flaxman, by Romney, who 
has crowded the complaining kitcat with no less 
than three heads. Flaxman is working at a colossal 
bust of his friend Hayley, which is given in profile ; 
and young Hayley, who was a pupil of Flaxman, 
stands with his back to us. It is the head of Flax- 
man, but without the intellect ; Romney has hurried 
his study—the head of Flaxman were enough for 
one small canvas. We should not recognise in that 
head the genius of the only man who has equalled 
the Greeks in their own genre. Flaxman lived 
| either too late or too soon; had he lived during 
the bloom of Greek art, he had been the friend of 
| Pericles, and the fitting successor of Phidias. Wat- 
son knew him better than Romney ; the statue at 
University College does not set before us the little 
bustling man of Romney’s interpretation, but the 
head is eloquently thonghtful, and it sets the ob- 
server thinking. Another portrait is that of John 
Dunning, Lord Ashburton, presented by Thomas 
Baring, Esq., M.P. I[t is a bust portrait, painted 
by Reynolds, perfect in condition, neither cracked, 
nor is the colour flown. 

The portrait of Hobbes of Malmesbury is an 
extremely interesting head. It is the work of 
Dobson, and bears on the upper right hand corner 
the inscription, “Thos. Hobbes, Malmesbnriensis, 
philosophus scepticus, obii anno —;” the year 
is omitted, and has not been noted after his death, 
which took place in 1679. Hobbes was ninety- 
one when he died; this portrait seems to have 
been painted when he was about seventy, or it 
may be more. In vitality and presence it does 
not in anywise approach Dobson’s best works. It 
is a front face; the head is bald, with yet a garni- 
ture of sparse white locks ; the upper lip bears a 
| white moustache, and the chin an imperial. In the 

expression of the features there is nothing inviting ; 
on the contrary, the face is crabbedly forbidding, 
and the penetrating challenge of the small eyes has 
in it a look of genuine nature. Dobson was no 
stranger to the flattery of the brush, but it is very 
| probable that in respect of art the “ philosophus 

scepticus” was a mau of Cromwell’s temperament, 
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Tue Portrait Gallery grows in value and import- 
ance, insomuch that svon will arise the question of 
its transfer to some suitable and permanent abiding 
lace. In another session or two application must 
made to the House of Commons for a further 
addition to the buildings at Brompton ; in historical 
importance and interest the collection will be worthy 
the best lodging that cau be given to it. Although 
in cost the least expensive of all our galleries, it will 
be by no means the least interesting. The anxiety 
of many persons to place their ancestors in a socicty 
so select has stimulated many presentations ; but 
the title to fellowship is reputation and distinction, 
and the committee exercise a wise discretion in 
granting admissions to this Walhalla. Into the 
portrait gallery of Florence many men are more 
distinguished by appearing there than they ever 
were during their lives. The Galleria dei Ritratti 
is their only celebrity, for nobody can remember 
what they have ever done towards their immortality. 
One of the latest additions to the collection is a 
portrait, by Thomas Phillips, of Charles Dibdin, 
the writer of the sea songs that have in turn soothed 


and fired the hearts of our sailors ashore or afloat ; | 


for Dibdin had a song for every chequer of the sea- 


man’s life. This portrait was a purchase, and thus | 


was it acquired. A portrait, considered to be that 
of Dibdin, was submitted by Messrs. Colnaghi to 
the council, but not being satisfactorily identified 
it was left for further consideration, 11 . 
time an engraving was 
been taken from this 


In the mean. 
discovered, supposed to have 
portrait; the plate, how- 





| _ Pickersgill’s portrait of Wordsworth is among 
the most recent additions. We see the poet seated 
under a point of jutting rock in a thoughtful atti- 
tude, having papers near him, and a pencil in his 
right hand. The head comes out with force and 
brilliancy, and the features are an identity.* Of a 
portrait of James Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, 
the painter is unknown; it is a feeble perform- 
ance, and if painted by any artist who subsequeutly 
rose to eminence, it is not a work that he would, 
in his palmy time, be proud to recognise. How- 
ever, inasmuch as it is here very properly ruled 
that mere excellence in portraiture does not confer 
a title to selection, so on the other hand, in a 
a genuine portrait, defective execution does not 
operate in exclusion. The canvas is as full as it 
can well be; Mr. Bruce, in full dress, is seated 
writing, with a small table globe by him, which 
very successfully competes for precedence with 
the head. ‘There is also about to be hung a por- 
trait of the Earl of Leicester—the Leicester of the 
court of Elizabeth ; it is, however, not yet visible. 
__ Thus the gallery grows apace, and when it is settled 
) ina fitting abode, it is earnestly to be hoped that 
it will receive from Hampton Court the addition of 
certain portraits which, though lost there, would 
become important and valuable in the National 
Portrait Gallery. The progress of this collection 
must be highly gratifying to its founder, Lord 
Stanhope. 





® There is a small engraving of this portrait published 
in The Book of Gems of British Artists and British 
Poets,” edited by 8. C. Hall, Esq. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STargs. 

Parts.—M. St. Jean, our great : 
has been removed by death in the eet 
talents; he was the first of that modern school of 
artists who painted flowers with a free touch and 
bold handling; his pictures are much esteemed 
and sell high. They are found in all great private 
! , and other govern. 
ment galleries, In his private life M. St. Jean was 
amiable, and much esteemed by all who knew him 
—Death has also taken away, at an early age, 
E. P. Pichard, an engraver of great promise and 
considerable talents; he first attracted Notice by a 
plate representing ‘ Moliére at the Barber's, finding 
the Original of his “* Bourgeois Gentilhomme :"’ he 
engraved excellent plates after Schlesinger, Benou- 
ville, &e.: he was finishing a large one after Rosa 
Bonheur, ‘ The Plough,’ when death overtook him. 
—A commission of savants has been named to 
consider the expediency of different exchanges 
which may be usefully made between the Imperial 
Library and others in Paris and the provinces, A 
writer observes, ‘‘ would it not be a good thing if 
some such plan were adopted for paintings, as many 
fine works may be found in provincial museums 
which are wanted in the Louvre Gallery, and vice 
versd. In the grand revolutions the Louvre Gal- 
lery was overstocked; museums were formed in 
the departments; and chef-d’wuvres were indis- 
criminately sent away, oftentimes from want of 
house-room : thus the German School has nearly 
totally disappeared from the Louvre. The list of 
= thus dispersed would be too long to detail, 

ut we mention the following list copied from 
contemporary documents :—1,058 paintings were 
sent to Lyons, Bordeaux, Lille, Marseilles, Stras- 
bourg, Rennes, Rouen, Nantz, Grenoble, &c.; of 
which three hundred were of the Italian school, and 
twenty of theGerman. Many of these paintings are 
useful only in a large collections, and would prove 
acquisitions to the Louvre to complete the history 
of Art, for which that collection is so eminent: the 
Louvre could afford in return others more useful 
to provincial museums.”—The Salon for 1861 is 
officially announced ; all works are to be sent in 
between the 20th of Murch and the Ist of April; it 
will open on the Ist of May, and close on the Ist of 
July.—At the recent sale of the Art-collections of 
M. L. Fould, the antiquities, porcelains, bronzes, 
&e., when fine, sold high. Among the pictures 
were ‘ Le Roi de Thule,’ by Ary Scheffer, which 
realized 5,002 fr. ; a mythological subject, by Sny- 
ders and Rubens, 1,490 fr.; ‘Interior of an Ale- 
house,’ by David Teniers, 9,150 fr, ; ‘ Death of the 
Stag,’ by Wouvermans, 8,100 fr.; ‘Cattle in a 
Meadow,’ by Brascasset, 7,000 fr., &e.—A discovery 
interesting in the history of French art has just 
been made; it is that of a picture by L. David, 
‘ The Stratonice,’ by which he gained the ‘ Priz 
de Rome,’ in 1775: this painting has been taken 
great care of, and will now be added to the very 
interesting collection in the Academy of Fine Arts. 
David failed five times before he succeeded in 
obtaining the prize, and was so discouraged that 
he resolved to starve himself; Doyen and Se- 
daine, however, managed to dissuade him from 
this melancholy resolution. David left Paris for 
Rome, with Vien, his master, who was appointed 
master of the French school there.—The transform- 
ation of the flower plantations of the grand avenue 
of the Champs-Elysées proceeds rapidly. For some 
days past a considerable number of workmen have 
been in possession of the square plot of the Cirgue, 
where masses of shrubs and flowers are to be placed, 
as on other portions of this delightful promenade. 
Meanwhile, the elegant fountain, called Les Quatre 
Saisons, having been coppered over, is being put in 
its place again. 

Borpgaux.—The Art-Union of Bordeaux has 
purchased this year ~ paintings; the amateurs, 
fifty-five; the municipality of Bordeaux have pur- 
chased, for the museum, two, by Trayon and Devilly. 
The sum thus distributed was 60,000 fr. 

ANTWERP.—It is intended to decorate the walls 
of the Academy with a series of frescoes illustrative 
of some of the principal events of Flemish history ; 
M. de Keyser, Director of the Academy, is pre- 
paring the designs for the paintings. He has 
recently completed a picture representing Tasso 
surprising his sister in Sonento. : 4 

Novocorop.—The works for the foundation an 

edestal of the monument for the celebration of 
tussia’s Millennium have been begun at Novogerod, 
The pedestal will be erected at an expense 0 
75,000 silver roubles: the artist, M. Mikeschin, re- 
ceives 120,000 silver roubles. The gaivencplectio 
cast, in the manufactory of Messrs. Nikols 000 
Plinke, will amount to the further cost of 110, 
silver roubles. Government furnishes the bronze. 
M. Mikeschin’s design, which was favoured with the 
prize, makes in its total the effect of a bell. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 





No. L.—RICHARD ANSDELL. 


Sne of the noticeable peculiarities of the English 
school of painting is, that, with a single exception 
perhaps, it includes every phase of Art; history, 
genre, landscape, portraiture, animals, fruit, 
flowers—all are represented, and all right wor- 
thily ; each has attained a high point of excellence 
in the works of some one or more of our artists. 
It is impossible to go through the rooms of our 
annual exhibitions without seeing satisfactory 
proofs, in abundance, of this assertion; though 
it cannot be denied there are some classes in 
which greater proficiency is attained than in 
| others; this superiority, however, may be accounted for in the 
zy : ° fact of a greater demand for such works, and, as a consequence, 
¢?* ‘ | more attention is given to them, the demand naturally arising 
from our national tastes, feelings, habits, and sympathies. 
The exception referred to is of that speciality usually denomi- 
nated “ Christian Art,” in its highest form—such as was practised by 
‘ the great painters of old, when the tenets of the Romish church 
prevailed throughout Europe, and its influence was felt over the whole 
world of Art. Now, Protestantism in its purity is antagonistic to 
everything that Romanism not only permitted, but encouraged, as aids to 
religious worship ; and hence, though a nation deeply sensible of its obligations 
to promote the glory of the sanctuary, and the honour due to the Supreme 
Being, England repudiates the feeling which called into existence those noble 
works of the old masters befere which men have stood, and still stand, in 
wonder and admiration. 
We have no popes, or cardinals, or wealthy ecclesiastical communities to 
give commissions for large pictures of scriptural subjects, but it is singular 
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sharing his seanty meal with the faithful dog that bears him company. These 
predilections, or fancies, or whatever else they may be called, are a part of our 
nationality, and one not to be met with to anything like the same extent in 
any of the continental countries; it is no wonder, then, that the productions 
of our artists who make such subjects their studies have a particular hold on 
our regard. We should quite as soon expect pictures of this character to be 
popular with the Italians of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as for their 
Madonnas and saints, and sacred legends, to be really popular with us in the 
nineteenth century. 

We have placed the name of Mr. Ansdell among those animal- painters who 
have rendered themselves especially conspicuous by the excellence of their 
productions in this department of Art; and there are few, we suspect, intimately 
acquainted with his works, who will be disposed to question the propriety of 
the position here assigned him. Our stury of his Art-life is necessarily brief, for 
there is little to tell beyord what his pictures point to. He was born in 
Liverpool, in 1815, and was educated at the Blue-Coat School of that town, 
an institution similar to that in the metropolis. After attempting, but in vain, 
until he had reached the age of twenty-one, to follow some business or profes- 


that among a people so impressed as we are with the importance of religi 

so strict in the ordinances of worship, sacred Art finds but few berm agi 
therefore, has so few followers. How small a proportion do works of this kind 
bear to those of any other in our exhibition galleries! there is not one artist 
we could point out whose talents are generally—far less exclusively —devoted 
to such productions. Herbert perhaps has of late years done more in this way 
than any of his brother artists, but he cannot be regarded as a strict disciple 
of Christian Art; neither can Dyce, who, perhaps, comes next to him; while 
Maclise, Ward, Cope, Elmore, Hart, Pickersgill, and others who essay historical 
painting, limit their efforts to the incidents of secular narrative. No, the 
records of Scripture are not the pages studied, professionally, by our artists; 
the writings of the historian, the dramatist, the novelist, and the poet, supply 
themes sufficient for the purposes of some ; and the region of fancy, the world 
of nature, the events of every-day life, the pastimes and pursuits of our rural 
population, claim the attention of others. The painters of old did but comply 
with the demands made on their talents; gur own do the same, and more cannot 
be expected of them, however much we may desire to see their thoughts turned 
sometimes, at least, into other and higher chaunels. 

But, after all, high and low, applied relatively to Art, are ouly comparative 
terms, even as they are when applied to other matters. Animal painting, for 
example, compared with historical pictures, may be considered low Art, but 
it is not so in itself. Who would be bold enough to designate the works of 
Cuyp, of Wouvermans, Berghem, and Snyders, of Sir Edwin Landseer, Sydney 
Cooper, and Ansdell, or of Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, as low Art? ‘The productions 
of these painters are the highest art, of its kind only ; for we willingly admit that, 
measured by the standard which should guide our decision in everything of an 
intellectual nature, they must take secondary rank, just in the same way as we 
acknowledge in literature one class or order of works having precedence of others. 

Animal painting—we refer more especially to the representation of domestic 
animals, or those which are in some degree of a similar nature—is popular only 
amoug a people who take particular interest in the living objects; hence it 
finds favour with us in England because, as a nation, we are lovers of horses and 
dogs, of the tenants of the farmer’s straw-yard, of the green meadows dotted 
over with flocks and herds, of the glens and mountains where the wild deer 





roam, and of the parks where the stag and the hind shelter themselves beneath 
the broad oak. We patronize the turf aud the hunt, the nobleman keeps his 
stud, the country gentleman subscribes to the “pack,’’ the poor man is often seen 
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sion apart from that which he was ultimately destined to practise, the love of 
Art had so firmly taken possession of his mind, as to leave no other course 
but to pursue it. What induced him to tura his attention to that particular 
class of subjects which has always been identified with his name, it is not easy 
to determine; for, certainly, Liverpool, with its crowded docks aud marts of 
commerce—where he resided till about the year 1847—is not a place suggestive 
of droves of cattle at pasture, or herds of mountain deer. Art is, however, 
independent of locality, and oftentimes turns into a channel the very opposite of 
that in which it might be expected to run. Possibly the works of Landseer 
might have given the bias to his mind, and rendered him ambitious of treading 
the same path. Be this as it may, that path was chosen, and neither the artist, 
nor the public jealous of the credit of the British school, has any reason to 
regret the decision. Mr. Ansdell’s studies were pursued in the place of his 
birth, nor did he come to reside in London till the year just mentioned. 

But he must have travelled far beyond Liverpool for subject-matter long 
ere he quitted it as a place of residence ; for the first pictures he exhibited at 
the Royal Academy were, ‘ Grouse Shooting,’ and ‘A Galloway Farm, the 
property of the Marquis of Bute ;’ this was in 1840. In the following year he 
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exhibited at the same gallery, ‘The Earl of Sefton and Party returning from 
Shooting ;’ and in 1842, a work which first attracted our attention to his talents. 
it was a large picture, representing ‘The Death of Sir W. Lambton, at the 
Battle of Marston Moor.’ Lambton was a royalist; he is represented as 
extended in death, while his horse, strack by a ball from one of Cromwell’s 
troopers, is rearing in the agony of his wound ; the cauvas is perhaps rather 
large for the subject, but the composition is clever, and very spiritedly executed. 
‘The Death,’ contributed in 1843, would seem to have been suggested by some 
one or other of Landseer’s pictures: a fine stag, hard pressed by the hounds, 
has taken to the water, but the lake is shallow where he has entered it, 
and the dogs are on him; the animals are admirably painted, yet the subject 
is one of a class that must always give more pain than pleasure to contemplate. 
‘Mary, Queen of Scots, returning from the Chase to Stirling Castle,’ is the 
title of the picture Mr. Ansdell exhibited in 1844. The principal group consists 
of the queen surrounded by her attendants; Mary is preparing to dismount 
from her horse. This group of figures is strikingly portrayed, yet the general 
effect of the picture is weakened by the absence of suitable accessories ; there 
are portions of the canvas which seem to require filliug in. ‘ Fox-hunting in 
the North,’ exhibited in the following year, contains portraits of Mr. James | 
Machell, of Windermere, of several members of his family, his huntsmen, and 
hounds: it belongs to the class of portrait pictures. 

In 1846 Mr. Ansdell contributed for the first time to the British Institution ; 
it was by far the best work he had hitherto exhibited, and different in subject 
from his previous productions. The ‘Drover’s Halt, Isle of Mull in the 
Distance,’ is a large picture, showing a wumerous group of figures and cattle 
halting at a roadside bothie in the Highlands ; much study was evidently given | 
to the composition, and great care bestowed oun its execution: every object is 
painted with exceeding delicacy, combined with freedom of handling and force of 


Academy: an idea of the extent of the canvas may be concei 

the animals are all life-size. The scene is one of “So ep a - 
ceived—the rocky bed of a mountain torrent, to which the stag has fled ‘ike 
Dentatus of old, to defend himself from his assailants, one or two of who: ~ 
has already wounded ; but the hunter’s rifle appears over the rock ite 
noble animal is doomed to fail. The dogs are accurately drawn, and ai ni 
extraordinary vivacity and spirit, while the stag is painted with great sonata ; 
truth. Landseer has produced a similar subject, but the etimedilenn a 
wholly different. In the following year Mr, Ansdell sent to the Academ “The 
Combat,’ a companion work to that last mentioned: on no former nae and 
we may almost add at no later time, has this artist shown greater power f 
conception and execution. The combatants, two magnificent stags, are en mie 
in fierce and deadly struggle; both are nearly exhausted, and yet the battle 
rages furiously, while there are few accessories of any kind to draw off the 
attention of the spectator from the combat : a finer work of the kind has rarel 
been seen on the walls of our public galleries. Both this and the pesnalion 
picture must be well known from Ryall’s large engravings from them. In the 
same year Mr. Ansdell sent to the British Institution, ‘ Turf Stackers—Scene in 
Glen Lyon, Perthshire,’ and ‘ The Death—Stag Hunting in the Olden Time:;’ and 
in 1848, ‘The Bogged Pony,’ and ‘The Wounded Hound.’ Of these four 
pictures we prefer the last, and should like this still better if of half its present 
dimeusions. It represents three or four dogs with their keeper, an old man 


| who is dressing the foot of the wounded animal, which is looking up with an 


expression of mingled pain and resignation perfectly unmistakable: the man 
and the animals are all life-size. These large canvases certainly test the ability 
of the artist, but the subjects do not require them, even for such a purpose. The 
same remarks apply to ‘ ‘The Successful Deer-Stalkers,’ in the British Institution 
in 1849; to which gallery he also sent, ‘An Old Trespasser,’ a very carefuliy 


expression. ‘The Stag at Bay,’ was exhibited in the same year at the Royal | painted picture, represeuting a pony attacked by dogs iu a newly-reaped field of 
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corn: the execution of this work can scarcely be surpasaed, and tie canvas is Sterne’s story of the old man and his dead ass. ‘ The Rivals,’ in the Academy 
Se A ren consistent with the subject. But we must go back to the | that year, iP ook version of ‘The Combat,’ already noticed. ‘England, a 
eget ap a peat Mr. Ansdell,exhibited at the Royal Academy, | Day in the Country’ (British Institution, 1851), is the joint production bed 
oo nae - - —_ 8 - also of life-size, perhaps we ought to call | Mr. Ansdell and Mr. Creswick : the title is significant of the subject ; a beau- 
ae ts ° en the subject, ‘The Battle of the Standard,’ in | tiful pastoral scene, with a team of horses in the foreground ; it is a charming 

jegree justifies the treatment. It represents the famons combat of | picture. Another work by these two artists was exhibited at the Academy in 


Serjeant Ewart, of the Scots Greys, at Waterloo, with several Poli 

, ys, : olish lancers, 
of whom bore the colours of the regiment. The incident is matter of history, 
and is here brought forward with great artistic skill and with a grandeur of 


{ 


| 


the same year: it is called ‘The Shepherd's Revenge ;’ a wolf, having killed a 
sheep, is about to feast on it, when an arrow, shot by the shepherd, reaches the 
throat of the marander. ‘Turning the Drove, a Scene near the Grampians, 


effect worthy of the occasion : we know not where the picture now is, but such | and ‘The Auld Farmer’s New Year’s Gift to his Auld Mare Maggie,’ a subject 


a work ought to find a place in a national gallery, dedicated to the deeds of | from Burns, were exhibited with the picture just described. 


Britain's heroes. ‘The Wolf Slayer’ and ‘The De i i 

’ f Slay ath of Gelert’ were contri- 
_— to the Royal Academy in 1849. The former is a composition of wonder- 
ul power: the hunter encounters his fierce antagonists in a rocky, mountainous 


lair; he has seized one wolf by the throat with the left hand, while his right | 
| 


ay the axe uplifted over the head of the animal; two dogs are engaging 
the attention of another wolf. Nothing can be more spirited and full of 
meray oy the action and drawing of the whole of these figures. The illustra- 
~ ee Welsh story of the faithful Gelert is too painfully true to 
—— Institution in _1850 was a very charming rural picture called 
= pe. painted in conjunction with Mr. Creswick, npon whom, as a 
seal bse. 08 yo the landscape portion. These two artists have 
sn A - _ ed together, and with unqualified success. Of the ‘South 
no fing on Ragen to say that Mr. Ansdell’s sheep are as true to 
~ wa fF ® wilder or swi'ter animals, wolves, stags, and dogs. ‘The 

¥ ompanion,’ exhibited at the same time and place, is suggested by 


| 


These are 
Mr. Ansdell’s entire work, and are good examples of his truthful pencil. His 
pictures of 1852 were all pastorals—revenons a nos moutons seems to have 
been the motto adopted by him that year, for he sent to the British Iustitution, 
‘The Common,’ on which a large flock of sheep is grazing, and * The Drovers 


| Halt,’ the landscape by Mr. Creswick, a large and elaborately painted picture ; 


and to the Academy, ‘ Lytham Sand Hills, Lanarkshire,’ peopled with numerous 
sheep, ‘Cattle Fair, Isle of Skye,’ and ‘ Sheep Washing, Isle of Skye; we can 
only characterize these works as equal to any of the same kind from the easel 
of the painter. F 
‘Lytham Common,’ (British Institution, 1853,) is a sandy plain covered with 
herbage, on which a group of three donkeys and a few sheep 18 grazing, or 
rather on which they are turned out ; for all the auimals—and exquisitely they 
are painted—are not feeding. Two pictures were sent to the Academy that 
year: one, ‘The Sick Lamb,’ which an eagle is watching attentively, but the 
old ewe faces the bird and keeps him at bay; the incident is touchingly and 
skilfully portrayed. The other, ‘The Brave Old Hound,’ belongs to the deer- 
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stalking series ; a fine stag, probably wounded by the hunter, lies lifeless in the 
rocky bed of a river; the hound has tracked him home, and by his action is 
evidently “ giving tongue” to attract his masters to the spot. 

Another ‘ Lytham Common,’ from which the sheep and donkeys have not yet 
wandered—we may conclude therefore the pasturage is sweet and good, though 
the artist is not so successful in representing the herbage as the animals— 
appeared in the British Institution in the next year, accompanied by a painting 
entitled, ‘ The Interrupted Meal,’ the intrader being a collie dog which disturbs 
a right royal eagle feeding on the carcass of a sheep: the picture is large, and 
the incident is rendered with point and spirit. ‘Sheep Gathering in Glen Higi- 
chan, Isle of Skye,’ was exhibited at the Academy in that year, with ‘A 
Traveller attacked by Wolves:’ the subjects differ widely; they may almost be 
respectively designated ‘Peace’ and ‘War.’ Both these works maintain the 
high character of the painter for truth of nature. 

We find Mr. Ansdell and Mr. Creswick once more working together on a 
picture bearing the title of ‘ The Park,’ exhibited at the British Institution in 
1855. Creswick in this had the lion’s share of the labour, and merits the same 
proportion of the honour, though Ansdell’s group of startled deer on the green 
knoll to the left of the pictare, adds no little charm to the composition. In 
the Academy that year, Mr. Ansdell’s name appears against four pictures ; 
‘ Feeding the Calves,’ was painted in conjunction with Mr. Frith, who con- 
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manifested in the works of both painters; almost all Mr. Ansdell’s pictures 
dating from the period of the first journey are of Spanish subjects ; the field 
was new and fruitful, and if he has not reaped from it additional honours—for 
he could scarcely surpass what he had previously done—he has given a most 
pleasing variety to his productions : animals, whether Spauish or English, can 
only be represented wel]. The engravings we have selected as illustrations of 
the works of this artist are all of Spanish scenes: we chose them, first, as 
possessing greater novelty ; and, secondly, becanse we found great difficulty 
in getting at his earlier productions, which are scattered in various collections 
throughout the country. These Spanish pictures excited much and deserved 
a from the public; the earliest were seen at the Royal Academy in 
an The Water-Carrier,’ ‘ Mules Drinking,’ and ‘ Ploughing.’ These were 
e owed, in 1858, by ‘ The Road to Seville,’ at the British Institution ; and by 
- rossing the Ford, Seville,’ and ‘Tae Spanish SHEPHERD ’—engraved on 

e preceding page—at the Royal Academy. In the British Institution last 
- were “ Dos Amigos,’ two or three Spanish peasants greeting each other on 
i ighway ; and‘ Isua Maror—Banks OF THE GUADALQUIVER,’ one of our 
i ustrations. The contributions to the Academy exhibition were of Scotch 
growth, ‘The Highland Tod-hunter,’ and ‘Sheep-Washing in Glen-Lyon.’ 
THE Spanish FroweR-SE.ier,’ engraved above, was exhibited at the British 


THE SPANISH FLOWER SELLER. 


tributed the caterer, a bonnie maiden, in the act of pourin i i 
t > I , g a quantity of 
into a trough for the young kine. ‘This is a fret-rete Distare of the’ Lind. tee 


| the two painters appear to have vied with each other to impart beauty and 


delicacy to their respective tasks. In ‘The Nearest Way in Sur ‘ime’ 
an indefinite title, by the sway, unless one can see it explained hy ge (it 
has recently been engraved on a large scale,) —Mr. Creswick had again the chief 
burden to bear, Mr. Ansdell’s labours being limited, as we may assume, to a 
team of horses drawing a timber-waggon. ‘The other two pictures are entirely 
his own—a pair respectively entitled, ‘I'he Scotch Gamekeeper,’ and ‘The English 
Gamekeeper : men, dogs, and game are in both painted with infinite skill. 

Severe Weather,’ a Highland shepherd rescuing some half-frozen sheep 
and ‘Stray Sheep,’ appeared at the British Institution in 1856; and at the 
Royal Academy were “Going to be Fed,’ a picture in which Mr. J. Phillip had 
a share, ‘The Highland Shepherd,’ and ‘The Browzer's Holla.’ Our space 
will not permit any comment on these works, nor is it necessary, inasmuch as 
they are similar in character to many already noticed. 

We have now, though we can do so but briefly, to look at Mr. Ansdell away 
from the glens and highlands of Scotland, the moors and the pastures of 
England. In the summer of 1856, accompanied by Mr. Phillip, R.A., and 
again in 1857, alone, he journeyed into Spain, making the province of Seville 
his sketching-ground. ‘The results of these several visits have been since 
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Institution this year ; and at the Academy there hang, while we are now writing, 
‘The Lost Shepherd,’ and ‘ Bay a Dog, Ma’am ?’ 

The pictures we have enumerated constitute the catalogue of Mr. Ansdell’s 
principal works. Art of this kind cannot be subjected to the criticism which 
may be applied to historical, or even landscape, paintiog: commentary must 
be more geueral than specific; for where there exists so great similarity in the 
materials of the pictures, there is necessarily little room for variety of deserip- 
tion or remark. That Mr. Ansdell has closely studied animal life, that he 
represents it faithfully, vigorously, and picturesquely, and that his productions 
are among the best of their kind which our school—and, indeed, auy other 
—has brought forward, is to pay him and them no higher compliment than 
is merited. If wéchad no Landseer, Ansdell would, unquestionably, occupy the 
very foremost place in this department of Art ; but there are some of his pictures 
that may stand in favourable juxtaposition with those of Sir Edwin: if the 
latter is unequalled in delineating the intelligent qualities of the animal tribes, 
the former may claim the pre-eminence ia delineating their fiercer natures. 

On three occasions Mr. Ansdell has received the ‘“‘ Heywood” medal for his 
works exhibited at Manchester; and a gold medal was awarded to him for 
pictures in the great Paris Exhibition of 1855—‘ The Wolf-Slayer,’ and 
‘Turning the Drove.’ J. Darrorne. 
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yo sight of him a.together. 
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mile and “children, — both - of, which 


“ Rubens ‘Réom,”: at Windsor, 


of the’ Jatter. When logking at’a 
bens, one feels that he is ou 

ing a fine picture ; on the other hand, & portrait 
an Dyck, and may also by Titian, place the |" 
pal p 
ividual—‘in the first case, the memory of the’ 
fails to obtrude itself, in the second, 


s can scarcely be disputed th; 
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tem-- 
ce of the 


at a great historical 








ier, his 
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—but it seems re- 


strained when limited to a single figure, as if the 
ligegl vexactness ereqiiired in: such a “work were 
incompatible with freedom of Will and action. » It 


im @a admitted priecipile im true portrait-paintinge| 


that the face. of the individual>represented ‘should 


egnapitute the pieture ; ‘and, as a# 


aggessories ought to be mi 


uence, all 
sobofditiates to the 


pripeipal object,'so that therattention of the spec- 


tatoras'at once attracted to. the 


persony.and not to 


the costume in which he may be-hebited, dr to any 
adjunets.that the artist may“have=thought fit to 
i@troduce.. Hence, noone can look at ® portrait by 
Holbeigs<for example—to gd back “to* ai earlier 


pesiod than that alread 


yereferved to-+without the 


assurance that the work before hini is absolute truth, 


both of likeness and character. 


gives a value to his pictures th 


It is this which 
at more than com- 


pensates for the hard and dry manner of their 


execution. 
_This picture is also in the 
Windsor Castle. 
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worthily°6f the-fulhess Sf childhood? If children 
Grew “up : 
vhave’ néthidg “but~ genitises.” * F set 
result of élosé application, to /any- particular study- 
the mifd “dekghts .in- puts } 
cast-in’ monids~of- equal” capacity; nor dfe they all 
thrown inthe way*of -fértuitous circumstances’ for 
‘their: devélopniént ;* “but a mind: properly 
.strticteds and :hurttired i the most favourable sources 
for sthdy; seldom ‘fails -id producing fruitful results; 
Both Reynold? ‘and Wilkie; tl founders, im their7P®< 

sevoral-walksof-the'English- and Scottish schools of je Tyustees’, 
painting, embraced the Johnsonian theory, which 


general powers (accidentally, determined to_ 80 
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. 
ce int 4a 4 he 


accor to’ early’ indications, we should 
oe ; Genius seems the 


uing. All minds are not 


con- 


pronounced genius to be nothing but a mitid-of large: 
me 


particular - object... Professor, Porson, the emjnen 
Greek scholar, insisted that “all men nae born with 


abilities nearly equal, and any one,”-he used to say, 


“‘ might become as great acritic as I am, if he w ’ 


only take the trouble to make himself so.” I have 


madé myself what I am by intense, labour, —some- 
times, to impress a thing upon my memory, I have 


yedd “it a dozen times, and trauscribed it six.” . If 


we examine how much fortuitous circumstances 
have to do in forming the mind, we shall perceive 
this influence upon those of the two great bards of 
England and Scotland —Shakspere and Burns. 
Shakspere was thrown by accident amongst the 
players, and turned his talents to dramatic pieces, 
forming his style on the blank verse of Marlowe, 
the great favourite of that day ; and Barns, studying 
the-poems of Ramsay and Fergusson,’ formed his 
style. upon their writings—to the last of whom he 
erected-a monument in the Canongate charebyard, 
Edinburgh, where Fergusson was buried... While we 
are drawjng"a_ comparison between. the education of 
Reyiiolds ‘and Wilkicawe ought to bear in mind that 
Reynolds: neversreceiyed. an academical education; 
the want of which he -always regretted *-North- 
cote; who Wasehis pupil, in his_-coo sation’ with 
Hailitt; gays, “Tt miist{be’confessed that Sir Joshiia 
was in somé degree ignorajit of what maybe termed: 
the eromtinatilel Eaert Of the Vart, the Scholarship” 
academic skill, which, unless it be acquired’ it 
life,can seldom “or ‘never be, learned “a! wards. 
Reynolds himself; says, ‘“The disadvantages I have 
been “under cannot sbe enough regretted. » I 
late, facility, of invention was therefore to be given 
up=I corisidered_ it” impossible to arrive atsit; but, 
not impossible to. be correct, though fwith™ more 
labour,’ . “Abd, in‘another memorandum, he observes 
that, ‘“/Pheyexecution of every art. Tequirés certain 
Tivitethe Tiechanical habits of all arjé 
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ourmempoir™ » . 


‘Fifeshire;- November,. 19th;* 1785,” and,. like > Sir 


His father’ 
intended . bringing “up his*son” to the church, but 
the early drawingS of. David, on'the wallss‘or even. 
on the margin of his Bible, at church, indicated 
a diffef€nt direction’ to his menfal propénsitiés—and 
in ‘this’ he~ résémbled , Reynolds. ‘The first por? 
trait’ Sim Joshua evér painfed was froin a ‘drawing, 
madé on his tlemb-naily of ‘thé’sitter in churchi—a 
Thode that the“inimitable Hogarth oftén adopted’ to 
catch’ the ‘character of thosé that’ would suit® his 
compositions: Bat dont let us iniagine thaf eithe? 
of ‘those early drawings ever engendered any irreli> 
gious feeling } ‘ow the contrary;-Wilkie, when & 
professional "irtist,’ never’ paintéd upbn*a Suiiday; 
and the writer of this articlé’never saw the palétte 
on his thamb on that day but Once, abd on his*in- 
quiring the’ reason fot’ thus” bre#kingtthrough’ the 
rule, “ Well, you see,” replied Wilkie, “this is a 
public character, and can only be spared from his 
duties ona Sunday.” He was the monkey belonging 
to the Exeter Change menagerie, and whose portrait 
Wilkie has handed down to posterity sitting on 
the boy’s shoulder in the picture of ‘The Parish 
Beadle,’ now in the National Gallery, bequeathed 


defi, on ‘accou 
penance of his specimens 
t,,|<ti stude 1 
Wierehor anes 





at’ hiseworks» eithér-te.act 

honestly .to-his employers or-his Mee ap oe 
swhen Johnson, My oars Was - 
sbed, .he-bent »for’ olds,. and: taking 
fran aee ie § 
, is mé. . : . “ ’ 
p thé other «to raréfully read. the Bible, . 
that from this time fou will promise never to pat 
your! palette’on ‘yout thumb a Sunday,” 
y-~What.was deniéd to Reynolds id. his 
Wilkie .had-the g6od fortiine. to.reéeive. + Ther Earl 


of Leven;on ¢somé of the 
id ph ah J oa 
pediession of «4. painter, and firnittied “him 









s subject afterwards, said, “I, for ‘one, eqn: 
no ill to be said of patronage—it made me la 
for it is plain merit had no hand in my adn 
And he was also fortunate in having John 
a master: the Trustees’ Academy had been” 
century the college of Art in the north. In 
absence of native artists, it was first t 
superintendence of a Frenchman, M. de la Croix 
The first native artist who held the appoi 

master was Runciman, the historian Pe 
as the decorator” of .Ossian’s, “near | burgh, 
| the seat of Sir James Clerk :. these | Ear 
from the poems of Qssian’ (said: hy. Macpherson ‘to 
be_a translatio®® ria” the ‘original " ph’ wat 
much talked of é. 













‘little*tead.” “AC step to 

it’ Goldsmith’s “ol, Retaliation,” vhich “Dr 
Johnson fised fo be fond of repeating— 
> “Macpherson write bombast, and call ita style.” 


to, those ’ of, , in the Society ‘of 2 ws 
Adelphi. To, Ranciman_ succeeded * DavidAllan, 
whose delineation of Scottish character Wilkie tue 
admired, particular! othe prints“in the folio ¢ 

~of “Allan . Ramsay’s ““‘ Gentle~ Shephérd,”” and 
“{llastrations_ of {Colonel Hector Macneil’s poem “of 


‘Theos’ pitures of Ravcimian’ are somewhat ite 


}-‘Seotland’s Skaith,” ‘3 work ‘from which Wilkie 


painted his scene ofthe ‘ Village Politicians.’ . W. 
the Fine Arts»iif. Seotland gathered strength,” 
“Brustees’ Academ came, exclusiv ama 
-the antiqué.” Now, however; that decorative 
schools efffagé more’ public, aftention, “or, at legs 
more of the attention of . Goyernment,” 
more aristocratic brothers of F 


of this institutiou have 
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Amougstzhis- sinallet: pictures. we gay 1 
“designs for-Campbell’s~poem of -““ The Pleasures, 
Hope,” the first edition of Which was thought to be 
unsafe, as Vey rary a eer 
ensure its sale. - Under the patronage of Dr. Anger- 
son, Muidell and Doig sentited oft thé} pt lication, 
Giving“ the poet. fifteen pounds’ for thé “copyright, 
thé same sum that “Milton is ‘said to, have ‘ ved 
for his"poem ‘of “Paradise Lést ;” and fifteen pounds 
was what Wilkie’s ‘patron, the “Earl of Mansfield, 
‘cotisideréd a fair price’ for his picture of ‘ The Village 
‘Polititians.’ But the price paid for first works 
foriié but’ a sill it€m “in” comparison With the 
“advantages thaf afise from thé’ sensation they create 
ih Society. ‘The writer Of this article was gtquainfed 
“with the author of “ The Pleasures of Hope”at this 
time, and could not but. remark ‘the influence the 
poém had on all people. Even the"hoble ‘house of 
Argyll claimed Thomas Campbell, the poor saa 
as a relation of the family. But the great rewar 
that talent receives is the homage of posterity. 
Wilkie, while a student at the academy, was gene- 
rally the first in, and one of the last out ; neither 
did he hold much converse with any, but = 
direct to his place, and taking out his paper, blac 
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chalk, and new halfpenny roll, commenced his draw- 
ing. The younger boys, especially those who were 
fonder of fun than study, would often go up to him, 
and beg a bit of bread, saying that they had forgot 
theirs, on which he would exclaim, “Eh! Eh! do 
you think I am to supply the hale Academy wi’ 
bread?” but having got it, in place of using the 
gift to put out the errors in their drawings, they 
rolled it up im little pellets to prop at him, while 
absorbed in deep study. Wilkie would suddenly | 
turn round, but could never discover the culprit, | 
every one seeming intent on his work. The academy 
hours at that time were from ten till twelve in the 
forenoon, and before breaking up, Graham would go 
his rounds, examining each drawing, the errors in 
which he corrected with his thumb-nail, making 
lines that took indelible precedence of every other. 
The younger students would wince at these marks, 
knowing their fathers would not consider them 
marks of approbation ; nevertheless Graham was a 
universal favourite. On leaving at twelve o'clock, 
Wilkie went direct home, to what he called his life 
academy, and, placing the looking-glass before him, 
commenced drawing from his hands—so necessary 
for the character and expression of the figure, and 
in which he became so celebrated. His countenance 
was likewise made subservient to the same purpose, 
and served as a model for the representation of the 
various passions “that flesh is heir to.” Once, 
while thus engaged, his landlady passing the door, 
and seeing his face in the glass, cried out, “‘ Oh, sir ! 
what are you greeting for?” ‘This mode of study 
enabled him to give correctly those muscles of the 
face that indicate a mixed expression. A head of 
this character we see, in the girl leaning on the 
back of the chair, in his picture of the ‘ Blind 
Fiddler ;’ she chides the boy for mocking the blind 
man, by playing on the bellows, at the same time 
cannot refrain from smiling at his drollery. This 
head, by the way, is the strongest likeness we pos- 
sess of Wilkie when a young man. In his morning 
and evening walks into the country he was studying 
from the great book of nature, marking in his 
sketch-book the peculiarities of the countrymen. 

Such intense and constant application made Wilkie 
a great artist, but it ultimately caused his death. | 
Twice during his lifetime it rendered him incapable | 
of either painting or writing, and at last terminated 
his existence, the brain becoming too softened, and 
incompetent to perform the functions necessary for 
life. Notwithstanding the many warnings he had 
received, he travelled to the Holy Land, that he 
night study the scenery and people in Jerusalem ; 
and died on his way home from complete exhaustion, 
and was buried in the bay of Gibraltar, in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age. We may here quote 
the line on the pedestal of his statue, in the hall of 
the National Gallery :— 

“A life too short for friendship, not for fame.” 
I make this digression, that it may be a caution to 
the young. “We are wonderfully and fearfully 
made,” but we cannot exert any of our organs be- 
yond their capacity without punishment. 

lhe Trustees’ Academy was originally founded 
for that branch of the art connected with tbe 
manufactures of the country: under the master- 
ship of Graham it became solely a school of 
painting; and by a munificent present from 
George IV. of the best casts from the Greek sculp- 
ture, is now a complete antique academy. From 
drawing from the statues, Graham extended the 
study to painting in oil, and afterwards to composi- 
tions of historical subjects. The board of trustees 
remonstrated against this extension, alleging that 
the School was instituted as one of design for orna- 
mental drawing, and patterns for damask weaving ; 
but afterwards, when they saw some drawings 
executed by the students, they withdrew their oppo- 
sition, and offered premiums for the best oil-picture 
of a historical subject. 

Hogarth was certainly the greatest moral painter 
the world has yet seen. What Johnson, Addison, 
and others have accomplished by their writings, he 
has done by his pictures; his may be truly said to 
be word paintings—his ‘ Marriage & la Mode,’ his 

Idle aud Industrious Apprentices,’ his ‘ Harlot’s 
rogress,’ are all so many lessons showing vice 
punished and virtue rewarded—they are so many 
sermons. But people don’t like to live entirely in a 
church, or hang up on their walls pictures that can 








forcibly remind them of the follies and iniquities of 


their fellow-men ; consequently he either had to give 
them away as presents, or submit them to the 
degrading mode of a raffle. Had he not trans- 
lated his pictures into prints he might have starved ; 
but by spreading them amongst the million, he was 
enabled to keep his carriage, and take a house oppo- 
site Reynolds, the great flatterer of the aristocracy. 
If invention is the greatest mark of genius, certainly 
to Hogarth does this mark belong ; neither has he 
borrowed from any of his predecessors, but is the 
originator of a style for others to follow. Wilkie 
engrafted the character and expression of Hogarth 
upon the works of Ostade, Teniers, and others of 
the Dutch and Flemish schools, and produced pic- 
tures that the eye delights to look on. He modified 
the severe satire of the one, and the vulgarity of the 
others, ennobling and refining his compositions by 
following the principles laid down in the pictures of 
the Roman, Italian, and Venetian schools. This his 
academic education enabled him to do, which neither 
Reynolds nor Hogarth could accomplish: the first 
from want of versatility of invention, the other from 
disdaining to fetter his works with the principles 
laid down by his predecessors. The historical works 
of Hogarth are certainly failures; but even his por- 
traits were included in the same category. The 
admirers of Sir Joshua took every opportunity of 
crying them down; but Hogarth himself was of a 
very different opinion—he says, “‘ The first portrait 
which I painted with the most pleasure, and in 
which I particularly wished to excel, was that of 
Captain Coram, for the Foundling Hospital; and if 
I am so wretched an artist as my enemies assert, it 
is somewhat strange that this, which is the first I 
painted the size of life, should stand the test of 
twenty years’ competition, and be generally thought 
the best portrait in the place, notwithstanding the 
first painters in the kingdom exerted all their talents 
to vie with it.” 

The early works of Wilkie, both in Fifeshire and 
in London, were portraits ; but he reasoned in a 
different strain from Hogarth, in writing to his 
brother, after the exhibition of his picture of ‘The 
Village Politicians.’ ‘ When I first came to Lon- 
don,” he says, “I had scarcely a friend: the five 
recommendations I had were of little or no use, and 
since then I have had various successious of good and 
bad fortune; and the only support I had was from 
painting portraits—a branch of the art in which 1 
luckily failed. But the want of success in this branch 
made me apply to another, in which I have already 
established a reputation that will live for ages.” 

Amongst the letters of introduction that Wilkie 
brought to London was one to Caleb Whiteford, 
celebrated at the time as a wit. Whilst opening 
the letter and looking at the bearer, Caleb asked 
Wilkie what was his age. ‘ Weel, I don’t exactly 
know,” was the reply. ‘‘ What!” said Caleb, “ do 
you come to London to wrestle with so many cele- 
brated men, and don’t even know your own age?” 
This remark made so strong an impression on him 
at the time, that out of it he afterwards painted his 
picture of ‘ The Letter of Introduction.’ 

Hogarth’s ‘ March to Finchley’ may not be im- 
properly compared with the ‘ Pitlessie Fair’ of 
Wilkie, both being their earliest pictures embracing 
many figures. They are each very much scattered 
in the composition : but Hogarth’s indicates a con- 
nected thread in the story, which was the bur- 
lesquing of the guards on their way to Scotland. 
In ‘ The Pitlessie Fair,’ neither is there much atten- 
tion to grouping as a whole, nor any concentration 
of light and shade: the picture is an assemblage of 
incidents painted from nature, forming a storehouse 
of materials to be worked up into separate pictures, 
which Wilkie has done in his subject of the ‘ Blind 
Fiddler,’ and also in his picture of the ‘Jew’s-harp.’ 

West’s first picture was painted with the colours 
he found amongst the Red Indians of America. 
Reynolds’s first portrait was painted with the com- 
mon colours used in a —— painting-shed, 
on a piece of a boat’s sail, and was finished in a 
boat-house on the beach, under Mount Edgecumbe. 
But I am afraid we cannot give Wilkie’s first 
attempts the same marvellous origin, as to justify our 
using the words of the immortal bard, who says— 

“ There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.” 
Wilkie’s first canvas and colours were purchased in 
the shop of Taylor and Norrie, of Edinburgh, the 
colourmen who supplied our two great Scottish 





painters of portrait and landscape—Raeburn and 
Nasmyth. _The vehicle he then used was a mixture 
of drying linseed-oil and mastic-varnish ; but when 
in London, engaged upon the picture of ‘ The Vil- 
lage Festival,’ Thomson, the academician, called and 
advised him to use wax, as Reynolds had done. In 
his journal for 1810, Wilkie writes, “ Went to buy 
some wax from Barclay, in the Haymarket, who, 
on learning who I was, insisted on my acceptance 
of a large quantity as a present.” 

Rembrandt’s pictures were the foundation of 
Wilkie’s style of colour, Reynolds and other 
writers had coufirmed him in his choice, from their 
pointing out the advantage a warm coloured picture 
had over a cold. ‘The Pitlessie Fair’ wal ‘The 
Village Politicians’ (especially in the warmth of the 
shadows) possess more of this character than his 
picture of ‘The Blind Fiddler.’ The siivery tone of 
Teniers was pressed upon his attention by the critics, 
and while he was engaged upon the picture, a small 
silvery-tuned picture by Teniers, a present from Sir 
George Beaumont, stood by his side. This certainly 
influenced its hue of colour, and lowered its effect in 
the exhibition ; and, contributing to this deteriorating 
quality, was a warm picture by Turner of a black- 
smith’s shop hanging near it. Wilkie perceived his 
error, and returned to the groupings of his earlier 
days. Our old master, Graham, sometimes unrolled 
to us his large picture of ‘ The Disobedient Prophet 
Slain,’ as a specimen of warm colour, and, descant- 
ing upon the advantage of painting from nature, men- 
tioned how much the ass standing by the dead figure 
was praised-by Gainsborough, which I had carried up 
three pair of stairs to my painting-room as a model, 

The silvery tones of Teniers Wilkie relieved by 
the warm shadows of Rembrandt, and, in his later 
works, he resigned himself more and more to the 
influence of his early propensities, witness ‘The 
Parish Beadle,’ ‘ His Majesty George IV. entering 
the Palace of his Ancestors,’ and his ‘John Knox 
Preaching before the Lords of the Congregation’— 
the treatment of the figures in the gallery in this 
picture was copied from the background of ‘ The 
Woman taken in Adultery,’ by Rembrandt, in the 
National Gallery. While ‘ Knox ’ was in hand, Wilkie 
carried a copy of the Rembrandt into the Academy 
on the varnishing day, and set it up amongst the 
pictures in the great room, to see the effect his own 
would have in the same situation ; on which a shout 
of triumph was set up by the R.A.’s, crying the 
days of the dark masters were gone, they had been 
weighed in the balance, and were found wanting : 
others said it looked like a hole in the wall. But 
Wilkie saw something they did not see, “ and heard 
a voice they did not hear;” and pondering in his 
mind, finished his picture as he originally had 
intended. It may be mentioned as a set-off to the 
detractors of the Rembrandt school, that when the 
late Sir Robert Peel was carried up into his drawing- 
room, after the fatal accident which terminated his 
existence, he desired that the picture of ‘Knox’ should 
be placed in his view, that he might look upon it 
during the few days he survived. 

The lectures of Reynolds upon painting became a 
text-book for students, especially that upon the 
arrangement of colour, where he asserts the supe- 
riority of warm shadows ; and also the influence of 
warm colour in the lights, for the sake of harmony. So 
strong a hold had this theory taken possession of my 
perceptions, that when I first saw the Parma pictures 
of Correggio, I was struck with the coldness of the 
lights, particularly in the picture of the ‘Holy Family 
with the St.Jerome:’ the objects producing the high- 
lights, instead of being tinged with yellow, are tinged 
with blue, giving his works the severity to be found in 
the Roman school. A specimen of this mode of treat- 
ment may be seen in the picture of ‘Christ in the 
Garden,’ in the National Gallery: here we have the 
light of the principal figure, composed of blue and 
white, repeated in the cold colour of the sky, while 
the colour of the descending angel is yellow. On 
viewing this work by twilight, we have the arrange- 
ment of the chiaro-oscuro revealed. ae — - 

ho hy has now taught us that yellow an 

ee absorb light, while blue and white 
reflect it; hence we find in photographie pictures 
the green of trees look black, from the yellow mixing 
with the blue, notwithstanding blue is the greatest 
reflector of light. Turner alone seems to have been 
aware of this fact, and, in his later pictures, he gives 
the true chiaro-oseuro of colour. 
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MEDLEVAL MANNERS. 


BY THOMAS WRIGHT, F.S.A. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 





Dintne in THE Mippie Aces (continued from 
the last Article)—Tue Hutcn or Correr— 
Uses or THE RiInG—PUNISHMENTS. 


Iw a pane of painted glass in the possession of Dr. 
Henry Johnson, of Shrewsbury, of Flemish work- 
manship of about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and representing the story of the Prodigal 
Sov, the Prodigal is seated at table with a party of 
dissolute women, feasting upon a pastie. It is re- 
produced in our cut (Fig. 1). They appear to 


Fig. 1.—F EASTING ON A PASTIE. 


have only one drinking-cup among them, but the 
wine is served from a very rich goblet. We cannot, 
however, always judge the character of a feast by 
the articles placed on the table by the medieval 
illuminators, for they were in the constant habit of 
drawing things conventionally, and they seem to 
have found a difficulty, perhaps in consequence of 
their ignorance of perspective, in representing a 
crowded table. Our cut (Fig. 2), taken from 
MS, Reg. 10 E. IV., and in which we recognise 
again our old friend the holy-water clerk, represents 
a table which ie certainly very sparingly furnished, 
although the persons seated at it seem to belong to 
a respectable class in society. Some cooked articles, 


Fig, 2.—A PRIVATE DINNER. 


perhaps meat, on a stand, bread, a single knife to 
cut the provisions, and one pot, probably of ale, 
from which they seem to have drunk without the 
intervention of a cup, form the whole service. 

We find allusions from time to time to the style 
of living of the class in the country answering to 
our yeomanry and to the dourgeoisie in the towns, 
which appears to have been sufficiently plain. In the 
romance of “ Berte” (p. 78), when the heroine finds 
shelter at the house of the farmer Symon, they give 
her, for refreshment, a chicken and wine. In the 
fabliau of the “ Vilain mire” (Barbazan, vol. iii. p. 3), 
the farmer, who had saved money, and become 
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| tolerably rich, had no such luxuries as salmon or | pastry, and fruit. An illumin 
partridge, but his provisions consisted only of bread | another tale in this collection, 
and wine, and fri 


~_— illustrative of 
in j 
eggs, and cheese in abundance : script preserved in the Hunterian iaeee ene 
| gow, = — in the annexed cut ‘ig. 3) 
nt, et oés fris, | represents a dinner-table of an ordinary p 
rac beens beast eek” | this class of society, which is not over Mowry 
’ | nished. We see only bread in the middle what 
A story in the celebrated collection of the “Cent | appears to be intended for a ham at one end ond at 
| Nouvelles Nouvelles” (Nouv. 83), composed soon | the other a dish, perhaps of cakes or tarts. The 
| after the middle of the fifteenth century, gives us | lower classes lived, of course, much more mean! 
some notion of the store of provisions in the house | than the others; but we have fewer allusions ‘ 
of an ordinary burgher. A worthy and pious de- | them in the earlier mediseval literature, ag they 
moiselle, that is, a woman of the respectable class | were looked upon as a class hardly worth describing 
of bourgeoisie, who was, in this case, a widow, | This class was, no doubt, much more miserable in 
| invited a monk to dine with her, out of charity. | France than in England. A French moral poem of 
They dined without other company, and were served | the fourteenth century, entitled, “Le Chemin de 
by a chambriére or maid-servant, and a man-servant | Pauvreté et de Richesse,” represents the poor 


* N’orent pas saumon ne pertris, 
































Fig. 3.—A BOURGEOIS DINNER-PARTY, 


or valet. The course of meat, which was first | labourers as having no other food than bread, 
placed on the table, consisted of porée or soup, | garlic, and salt, with water to drink : 
bacon, pork tripes, and a roasted ox’s tongue. But « N’y ot si grant ne si petit 
ui ne preist grant appetit 

En pain sec, en aux, et en sel, 

Ne il ne mengoit riens en el 

Mouton, buef, oye, ne poucin; 

Et puis prenoient le bacin, 

A deux mains, plain d’eaue, et buvoient.” 


the demoiselle had miscalculated the voracity of her 
guest, for, before she had made much progress in her 
porée, he had devoured everything on the table, and 
left nothing but empty dishes. On seeing this, his 
hostess ordered her servants to put on the table a 
piece of good salt beef, and a large piece of choice 







Fig. 4.—TAKING CLOTHES FROM THE CHEST. 


| mutton; but he ate these also, to her no little One of the most important articles of we 
| astonishment ; and she was obliged to send for a | the medisval chamber was the hutch or coffer. 
| fine ham, which had been cooked the day before, portable objects of intrinsic value or utility ip 
and which appears to have been all the meat left | kept in boxes, because they were thus ready a 
in the house. The monk devoured this also, and | moving and carrying away in case of yee 
left nothing but the bone. The course which would | because in travelling people carried —_ “yl ce 
have followed the first service was then laid on the | movables of this description about with them. ns 
table, consisting of a “very fine fat cheese,” and | the uses of the hutch or chest were very —— 
® dish well furnished with tarts, apples, and cheese, | and diversified. It was usual to keep. — this 
which also quickly followed the meat. It appears | every description in a chest, and illustrations yA 
from this story that the ordinary dinner of a re- | practice are met with not uncommonly in the i oe 
es burgher consisted of a soup, and two or | inated manuscripts. One of them hk apy ae 
t plain dishes of meat, followed by cheese, | fourth cut, taken from an illumination ™ 4 
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script of the fourteenth century, given by Willemin. 
Jewels, plate, personal ornaments of all kinds, and 
all descriptions of “ treasure,” were similarly locked 
up in chests. In our cut No. 5, taken also from a 
manuscript in the British Museum (MS. Reg. 2 B. 
VII, of the beginning of the fourteenth century), a 
man appears in the act of depositing in a chest fibule 





Fig. 5.—THE TREASURE CHEST. 


or brooches, rings, buttons, and other objects, and a 
large vessel probably of silver. In Anglo-Saxon the 
coffer was called a Joc, whence our word locker is 
derived, or a cyste, our chest, or an arc; from the 
Anglo-Normans we derive the words hutch (huche) 
and coffer (coffre). The Anglo-Saxons, like our 
forefathers of a later period, kept their treasures in 
lockers or hutches. In the Legend of St. Juliana, 
an Anglo-Saxon poem in the Exeter Book, it is re- 
marked in proof of the richness of a chieftain :— 

Theah the feoh-gestreon Although he riches 

under hord-locan, in his treasure-lockers, 

hyrsta tinrfm, jewels innumerable, 

hte ofer eorthan. possessed upon earth. 

Cod. Exon., ed. Thorpe, p. 245. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons the lady of the house- 
hold had the charge of the coffers. In one of the 
laws of Cnut relating to robberies, it is declared that 
“if any man bring a stolen thing home to his eot, 
and he be detected, it is just that the owner have 
what he went for; and unless it has been brought 
under his wife’s key-lockers (cag-locan), let her be 
clear ; for it is her duty to keep the keys of them, 
namely, her storehouse (ord-ern), and her chest 
(cyste), and her box (¢ege) .” (Cnut’s Laws, No. 180.) 

In the old metrical romances, when a town is 
taken and sacked, the plunderers are described as 
hurrying to the chambers, to rifle the chests and 
coffers, which were kept there. Thus, in the ro- 
mance of the “ Mort de Garin,” where Fromont’s 
town is taken by the followers of the hero of the 
romance, “the Lorrains,” we are told, “ hastened to 
destroy the town; there you might see many a 
chamber broken open, and many a hutch burst and 
= where they found robes, and silver, and shining 
go a. : 
‘*Loheren poignent por le bore desrochier. 
La véissiez mainte chambre brisier, 
Et mainte huche effondrer et percier, 


Et trovent robes, et argent, et or mier.” 
Mort de Garin, p. 168. 


So in the romance of “ Garin,” of which the romance 
just quoted is the sequel, on a similar occasion, 
“there you might see them rob the great halls, and 
break open the chambers, and force the coffers 
(escrins)”?— 

“La véissiez les grans salles rober ; 

Chambres brisier, et les escrins forcier.” 
Garin le Loherain, tom. i. p. 197. 

Further on, in the same romance, the fair Beatrix, 
addressing her husband, the Duke Begues, tells him 
that he has gold and silver in his coffers— 

“ Or et argent avez en vos escrins.” 

Jb., tom. ii. p. 218. 

Money was, indeed, commonly kept in the huche 
or coffer. In the fablian of ‘“ Constant Duhamel,” 
when Constant is threatened by the forester, who 
had detained his oxen on the pretence that they had 
been found trespassing, he tells him that he was ready 
to redeem them, as he had a hundred sols of money 
in his hutch by his bed— 

“J'ai en ma huche lez mon lit, 


Cent sols de deniers & vostre oes.” 
Barbazan, tom. iii. p. 307. 


In the accompanying cut (Fig. 6), from a manuscript 





in the British Museum of the fourteenth century 
(MS. Reg. 10, E. 1V.), Joseph is represented count- 
ing out the money from his Auche, to buy up the 
corn of Egypt, during the years of plenty. 

The chests were kept in the chambers, as being 
the most retired and secure part of the house, and, 
from the terms in which the breaking open of the 
chambers is spoken of in the foregoing extracts, we 
are led to suppose that the chambers themselves were 


quent and very important part in the social histor 

of the middle ages. A a was often given as 4 
token of affection between lovers, as may perhaps 
be intended by the subject of our last ent, or be- 
tween relatives or friends. In the romance of 
“ Widukind,” tom. ii. p. 20, the queen gives her 
ring to her lover in a secret interview in her tent. 
So, in the romance of “ Horn,” the lady Rigmel 
gave Jher lover, Horn, a ring as atoken. It was 
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Fig. 6.—JOSEPH BUYING UP THE CORN. 


usually locked. The ordinary place for the chests 
or hutches, or, at least, of the principal chest, was 
by the side, or more usually at the foot, of the bed. 
We have just seen that this was the place.in which 
Constant Duhamel kept his Auche. Under these 
circumstances it was very commonly used for a seat, 
and is often introduced as a seat, both in the litera- 
ture of the middle ages, and in the illaminations of 
the manuscripts. In the romance of “Garin” (tom. 
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Fig. 7.—SITTING ON THE BUCHE. 

i. p. 214), the king’s messenger finds the Count of 
Flanders, Fromont, in a tent, according to one 
manuscript, seated on a coffer (sor un coffre on se 
sist). So, also, in the “Roman de la Violette,” 
p. 25, the heroine and her treacherous guest are 
represented as seated upon “a coffer banded with 
copper” (sor j. cofre bendé de coivre). Our cut 
(Fig. 7), taken from one of the engravings in the 
great work of Willemin, represents a scribe thus 











Fig. 8.—THE TOKEN OF THE RING. 


seated on a coffer or Auche, and engaged apparently 
in writing a letter. Our next cut (Fig. 8), taken 
from a manuscript of the fourteenth century in the 
British Museum (MS. Reg. 15, E. VI.), represents 
a lady and gentleman, seated on apparently a coffer, 
the former of whom is presenting a ring to the 
other. 

This latter object, the ring, acts also a very fre- 


| often, moreover, given not merely as a token of 
remembrance, but as a means of recognition. In 
the well-known early English romance of “ Sir 
Tristram,” the mother of the hero, dying in child- 
birth of him after his father had been slain, gives a 
ring to the knight to whose care she entrusted the 
infant, as a token by which his parentage should be 
known when he grew up :— 





* A ring of riche hewe 
Than hadde that levedi (/ady) fre ; 
Sche toke (gave) it Rouhand trewe, 
Hir sone sche bad it be ; 
Mi brother wele it knewe, 
Mi fader yaf it me.” 


This ring leads subsequently to the recognition of 
| Tristram by his natin Tee Mark. Inthe romance 
of “Ipomydon’’ (Weber's “ Metrical Romances,’ 
| vol. ii. p. 855), the hero similarly receives from his 
mother a ring, which was to be a token of recog- 
| nition to his illegitimate brother. So, in the ro- 
mance, Horn makes himself known in the sequel to 
Rigmel, by dropping the ring she had given him 
into the drinking-horn which she was serving round 
at a feast. Rings were often given to messengers as 
credentials, or were used for the same purpose as 
letters of introduction. In the romance of “ Floire 
and Blanceflor” (p. 55), the young hero, on his wa 
to Babylon, arrives at a bridge, the keeper of whic 
has a brother in the great city, to whose hospitality 
he wishes to recommend Floire, and for that pur- 
pose he gives him his ring. “Take this ring to 
him,” he says, “and tell him from me to receive 
you in his best manner.” The message was attended 
with complete success. In our cut (Fig. 9), taken 
from a manuscript of the fourteeuth century in the 
| British Museum (MS. Reg. 10, E. 1V.), the messen- 
| ger arrives with the letter of which he is the bearer, 
| and at the same time exhibits a ring in the place of 
credentials, 

There was another circumstance which gave value 
and importance to rings in the middle ages. Not 
only might rings be charmed by the power of the 
magician, but it was an article of general belief that 
the engraved stones of the ancients, which were found 
commonly enough on old sites, and even the pre- 
cious stones in general, without any engraving, pos- 
sessed extraordinary virtues, the benefit of which 

| was imparted to those who carried them on their 
persons. In the romance of “ Melusine ” (p. 357), 
the heroine, when about to leave the house of her 
husband, gives him two rings, and says, “ My sweet 
love, you see here two rings of gold, which have 
both the same virtue ; and know well for truth, that 
so long as you possess them, or one of them, you 
shall never be overcome in pleading nor in battle, if 
your cause be rightful ; and neither you nor others 
who may possess them, shall ever die by any wea- 
pons.” In a story among the collection of the 
“ Gesta Romanorum,” edited by Sir Frederic Madden 
for the Roxburghe Club (p. 150), a father is made, 
on his death-bed, to give to his son a ring, “ the 
virtue of which was, that whosoever should bear it 
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upon him, should have the love of all men.” The 
ring given by the Princess Rigmel to Horn pos- 
sessed virtues of an equally remarkable description— 
“Whoever bore it upon him could not perish; he 





Fig. 9.—THE DELIVERY OF THE RING. 


need not fear to die either in fire or water, or in 
field of battle, or in the contention of the tourna- 
ment.” So, in the romance of “ Floire and Blan- 
ceflor’’ (p. 42), the queen gives her son a ring 





Fig. 10.—A PARTY IN THE STOCKS. 


represents a monk and a lady, whose career has | 


brought them into the stocks, an instrument of 
punishment which has figured in some of our former 
papers. It is a very old mode of punishment, and 























Fig. 11.—AN CFFENDER EXPOSED TO PUBLIC SHAME. 


which would protect him against all danger, and 
assure to him the eventual attainment of every object 
of his wishes. Nor was the ring of Sir Perceval 
of Galles (Thornton Romances, p- 71) at all less 








appears, under the Latin name of cippus, in early 
records of the middle ages. An old English poem, 
quoted by Mr. Halliwell in his Dictionary, from a 
MS. at least as old as the fifteenth century, recount- 











Fig. 12.—A CRIMINAL DRAWN TO THE GALLOWS. 


remarkable in its properties, of which the rhymer 
says— 


“ Siche a vertue es in the stane, 
In alle this werlde wote I nane 
Siche stone in a rynge ; 
A mane that had it in were (war) 
- his body for to bere, 
herescholde no dyntys (Wows) hy (inj 
Ne to dethe trpaee” ns Oot tara 


Oar three cuts which follow, illustrate the in- 


ing the punishments to which some misdoers were 
condemned, says— 
“ And twenty of thes od ina p 
In stokkes and fetare for te sytt..? 

The stocks are frequently referred to in writers of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and they 
have not yet become entirely obsolete. The Leeds 
Mercury for April 14, 1860, informs us that, “A | 
notorious character, named John Gambles, of Stan- 


| teresting subject of medizeval punishments for crimes | ningley (Pudsey), having been convi 

and offences. The first (Fig. 10) is taken from a | ago for rer quitting. eee onths 
well-known manuscript, in the British Museum, of | the stocks for six hours, left the 
the fourteenth century (MS. Reg. 10, E. IV.), and | lately, and suffered his punishment 





a 


sit in 
locality, returned 
by sitting in the 


stocks from two till eight o’clock on Thursday last.” 
They were formerly employed also, in place of 
fetters, in the inside of prisons—no doubt, in order 
to cause suffering by irksome restraint; and this 
was so common that the Latin term cippus, and the 
French ceps, were commonly used to designate the 
prison itself. It may be remarked of these stocks, 
that they present a peculiarity which we may per- 
haps call a primitive character. They are not sup- 
ported on posts, or fixed in any way to the spot, but 
evidently hold the people who are placed in them in 
confinement merely by their weight, and by the im- 
possibility of walking with them on the legs, espe- 
cially when more persons than one are confined in 
them. This is probably the way in which they were 
used in prisons. 

A material part of the punishment of the stocks, 
when employed in the open air, consisted, of course, 
in the public disgrace to which the victim was 
exposed. We might suppose that the shame of 
such exposure was keenly felt in the middle ages, 
from the frequency with which it was employed. 
This exposure before the public was, we know, 
originally, the chief characteristic of the cucking- 
stool, for the process of ducking the victim in the 
water seems to have been only added to it at a 
later period. Our cut (Fig. 11), taken from an 
illumination in the unique manuscript of the “Cent | 
Nouvelles Nouvelles,” in the Hunterian Library, at | 
Glasgow, represents a person thus exposed to the 
scorn and derision of the populace in the execu- 
tioner’s cart, which is drawn through the streets of 
atown. To be carried about in a cart was always 
considered as especially disgraceful, probably because 
it was thus that malefactors were usually conducted 
to the gallows. In the early romances of the cycle 
of King Arthur we have an incident which forms an | 





| apt illustration of the prevalence of this feeling. Sir 


' they were executed. 


Lancelot, when hastening to rescue his lady, Queen 
Guenever, has the misfortune to lose his horse, and 
meeting with a carter, he seizes his cart as the only 
means of conveyance, for the weight of his armour 
prevented him from walking. Queen Guenever and 
her ladies, from a bay window of the castle of Sir 
Meliagraunce, saw him approach, and one of the 
latter exclaimed, ‘‘ See, madame, where as rideth in 
a cart a y armed knight! J suppose that he 
rideth to hanging.” Guenever, however, saw by his 
shield that it was Sir Lancelot. “‘ Ah, most noble 
knight,’ she said, when she saw him in this con- 
dition, ‘ I see well that thou hast been hard bested, 
when thou ridest in acart.’ Then she rebuked that 
lady that compared him to one riding in a cart to 
hanging. ‘It was foul mouthed,’ said the ar 
‘and evil compared, so to compare the most nob 1 
knight of the world in such a shameful death. O 
Jhesu! defend him and keep him,’ said the queen, 
‘from all mischievous end.’” 

Our next cut (Fig. 12) is taken from the — 
manuscript in the British Museum which mg 
us with Fig. 10.; The playful draughtsman has 
represented a scene from the world “ upso-down, 
in which the rabbits (or perhaps hares) are leading 
to execution their old enemy the dog. __ 5 

Such are a few leading characteristics of the 
literary and artistic works of the middle ages, oe 
trating the general mauners of the period in whic 
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THE HUDSON, 


FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
BY BENSON J. LOSSING. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 





Part VII. 


HE grounds around Van Rensselaer Manor House extend 
-from Broadway to the river, and embrace a large garden 
~ and conservatory. There, in the midst of rural scenery, 
the sounds of a swift-running brook, and almust the 
quietude of a sylvan retreat, the “lord of the manor of 
Rensselaerwyck,” the lineal descendant of Killian, the 
pearl merchant and first Patroon, lives in elegant but 
unostentatious style. Within the mansion are collected some exquisite 
works of Art, and family portraits extending in regular order back 
to the first Patroon. At the head of the great staircase leading from 
the spacions hall to the chambers is a portion of the illuminated 
window which, for one hundred and ninety years, occupied a place in 
the old Dutch Church that stood in the middle of State Street, at 
~~ its intersection by Broadway. It bears the arms of the Van Rensselaer 
family, which were placed in the church by the son of Killian. 

That old church, a sketch of which, with the appearance of the neighbour- 
hood at the time of its demolition in 1805, is seen in our picture, was a 
curiously arranged place of worship. It 
was built of stone, in 1715, over a smaller 
one erected in 1656, in which the congre- 
gation continued to worship, until the 
new oue was roofed. There was an inter- 
ruption in the stated worship for only 
three Sabbaths. It had a low gallery ; 
and the huge stove used in heating the 
building was placed upon a platform so 
high, that the sexton went upon it from 
the gallery to kindle the fire, implying 
a belief in those days that heated air 
descended, instead of ascending, es we 
are now taught by the philosophers. The 
pulpit was made of carved oak, octagonal 
in form, and in front of it was a bracket, 
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iReCTEVR Der Coton Rensse.ase] glass, when he commenced preaching. 
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q° pa f] those lights of the Reformed Dutch Church 
, = i " ij in America, Dominies Schaats, Delius, the 
land speculator, Lydius, Vandriéssen, Van 
Schie, Frelinghuysen, Westerlo, and John- 
son. And from it the gospel is still preached in Albany. With its bracket, it 
occupies a place in the North Dutch Church, in that city. 

The bell-rope of the old church hung down in the centre of the building, 
and upon that cord tradition has suspended many a tale of trouble for Mynheer 
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OLD DUTCH CHURCH IN ALBANY. 


Brower, one of its sextons, who lived in North Pearl Street. He went to the 
church every night at eight o’clock, pursuant to orders, to ring the “ suppawn 
bell.” ‘This was the signal for the inhabitants to eat their “suppawn,” or 
hasty-pudding, and prepare for bed. It was equivalent in its office to the old 
English curfew bell. On these oecasions the wicked boys would sometimes 
tease the old bell-ringer. They would slip stealthily into the church while he 
was there with his dim lantern, nnlock the side door, hide in some dark corner, 
and when the old man was fairly seated at home, and had his pipe lighted for 
a last smoke, they would ring the bell furiously. Down to the old church the 
sexton would hasten, the boys would slip out at the side door before his arrival, 





and the old man would return home thonghtfully, musing upon the probability 
of invisible hands pulling at his bell-rope. He thought, perhaps, those 
* People—ah, the people, 
They that dwell up in the steeple 
All alone; 
And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone ; 
They are neither man nor woman, 
They are neither brute nor human, 
They are ghouls!" 


Albany wore a quaint aspect until the beginning of the present century, on 
account of the predominance of steep-roofed houses, with their terraced gables 
to the street. A fair specimen is given in our Street View in Ancient Albany, 
which shows the appearance of the town at the intersection of North Pearl and 
State Streets, sixty years ago. The house at the nearer corner was built as a 
parsonage for the Rev. Gideon Schaats, who arrived in Albany in 1652. The 
materials were imported from Holland,—bricks, tiles, iron, and wood-work,— 
and were brought, with the church bell and pulpit, in 1657. “ When I was 
quite a lad,” says a late writer, “I visited the house with my mother, who was 
acquainted with the father of Balthazar Lydius, the last proprietor of the 
mansion. To my eyes it appeared like a palace, and I thought the pewter 
plates ina corner cupboard were solid silver, they glittered so. ‘The partitions 
were made of mahogany, and the exposed beams were ornamented with carvings 
in high relief, representing the vine and fruit of the grape. ‘I'o show the relief 
more perfectly, the beams were painted white. Balthazar was an eccentric old 





tTREET VIEW IN ANCIRNT ALBANY. 


bachelor, and was the terror of all the boys. Strange stories, almost as dreadful 
as those which cluster around the name of Bluebeard, were told of his fierce- 
ness on some occasions; and the urchins, when they saw him in the streets, 
would give him the whole side-walk, for he made them think of the ogre, 
growling out bis 
“ Fee, fo, fum, 
I smell the blood of an Englishman.” 


He was a tall, spare Dutchman, with a bullet head, sprinkled with thin white 
hair in his latter years. He was fond of his pipe and his bottle, and gloried in 
his celibacy, until his life was ‘in the sere and yellow leaf.’ Then he gave a 
pint of gin for a squaw (an Indian woman), and calling her his wife, lived with 
her as such until his death.” é 
On the opposite corner is seen an elm-tree, yet standing, but of statelier 
proportions, which was planted more than a hundred years ago by Philip 
Livingston, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, whose 
dwelling was next to the corner. It is a monument to the planter, more truly 
valued by the Albanians in the heats of summer, than would be the costliest 
pile of brass or marble. Pk ? ; 
Further up the street is seen a large building, with two gables, which was 
kuown as the Vanderheyden Palace. It is a good specimen of the external 
appearance of the better class of houses erected by the Dutch in Albany. It 
was built in 1725, by Johannes Beekman, one of the old burghers of that city ; 
and was purchased, in 1778, by one of the Vanderheydens of Troy, who, for 
many years, lived there in the style of the old Dutch aristocracy. On account 
of its size, it was dignified with the title of palace. It figures in Washington 
Irving’s story of Dolph Heyliger, in “‘ Bracebridge Hall,” as the residence of 
Heer Anthony Vanderheyden; and when Mr. Irving transformed the old farm- 
house of Van Tassel into his elegant Dutch cottage at “ Sunnyside, he made 
the southern gable an exact imitation of that of the palace in Albany. And 
the iron vane, in the form of a horse at full speed, that turned for a century 
upon one of the gables of the Vanderheyden Palace, now occupies the peak of 
that southern gable at delightful “‘ Sunnyside.” : 
Kalm, the Swedish traveller, who visited Albany in 1748 and 1749, says in 
his Journal,—‘ The houses in this town are very neat, and partly built with 
stones, covered with shingles of the white pine. Some are slated with tiles 
from Holland. Most of the houses are built in the old way, with the gable- 
end toward the street ; a few excepted, which were lately built in the manner 
now used... .. The gutters on the roofs reach almost to the middle of the 
street. This preserves the walls from being damaged by the rain, but it is 
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extremely disagreeable in rainy weather for the people in the streets, there 
being hardly any means for avoiding the water from the gutters. The street 
doors are generally in the middle of the houses, and on both sides are seats, ou 
which, during fair weather, the people spend almost the whole day, especially 
on those which are in the shadow of the houses. In the evening these seats 
are covered with people of both sexes; but this is rather troublesome, as those 
who pass by are obliged to greet everybody, unless they will shock the polite- 
ness of the inhabitants of the town.”’ * 

Albany was settled by the Dutch, and is the oldest of the permanent 
European settlements in the United States. Hudson passed its site in the 
Half-Moon, iu the early autuma of 1609; and the next year Dutch navigators 
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VANDERHEYDEN PALACE. 


built trading-houses there, to traffic for furs with the Indians. In 1614 they 
erected a stockade fort on an island near. It was swept away by a spring 
freshet in 1617. Another was built on the main: it was abandoned in 1623, 
and a stronger one erected in what is now Broadway, below State Street. 
This was furnished with eight cannon loaded with stones, and was named 
Fort Orange, in honour of the then Stadtholder of Holland. Down to the 
period of the intercolonial wars, the settlement and the city were known as 
Orange by the French in Canada. Families settled there in 1630, and for 
awhile the place was called Beverwyck. When James, Duke of York and 
Albany (brother to Charles II.), came into possession of New Netherland, New 
Amsterdam was named New York, and Orange, or Beverwyck, was called | 
Albany. 

In 1647 a fort, named Williamstadt, was erected upon the hill at the head of | 
State Street, very near the site of the State Capitol, and the city was inclosed | 
by a line of defences in septangular form. In 1653 the little trading post, having 
crown first to a hamlet and then to a large village, was incorporated a city, and 
Peter Schuyler, already mentioned (son of the first of that name who came to 
America), was chosen its first mayor. Out of the manor of Rensselaerwyck a 
strip of land, a mile wide, extending from the Hudson at the town, thirteen miles 
back, was granted to the city, but the title to all the remainder of the soil of that 
broad domain was confirmed to the Patroon. When, toward the middle of the 
last century, the province was menaced by the French and Indians, a strong | 
quadrangular fort, built of stone, was erected upon the site of that of William- 











FORT FREDERICK. 
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stadt, Within the hey walls, which had strong bastions at the four corners, | 
was a stone building for the officers and soldiers. It was named Fort Frede- | 
rick; but its situation was so insecure, owing to higher hills in the rear, 





oes Kalm appears to have had some unpleasant experiences in Albany, and in his | 
Journal gave his opinion very freely concerning the inhabitants. “The avarice and 
— of the inhabitants of Albany,” he says, “ are very well known throughout all 
- = Sanettan. ifs Jew, who understands the art of getting forward perfectly well, 
pantech = - —— they would not fail to ruin him; for this reason, no one 
leek os a _ wit hout the most pressing necessity.” He complains that he “ was 
ot tae on for ¢ verything twice, thrice, and four times as dear as in any other part 
pn ae — he had passed through. If he wanted any help, he had to pay 
‘nom After dus . rd aor services,” and yet he says he found some exceptions among 
othe thee = pro came to the following conclusion respecting “ the origin 
oueaie, aa te x. any and its neighbourhood. Whilst the Dutch possessed this 
which Ten 4. _ re > people it, the government took up a pack of vagabonds, of 
niin. Gane - ¢ lear the country, and sent them, along with a number of other 
roy san Uae a the I — Vvagabonds were sent far from the other colonists, upon 
sanded toon ae ae ndians and other enemies; and a few honest families were per- 

K ith them, in order to keep them in bounds. I cannot in any other way 


account for the difference between the i i 
7 ot , } . . 
of so respectable a nation as the Dutch —— por one ne ee 








from which an enemy might attack it, it was not regarded as of much value b 

Abercrombie and others during the campaigns of the Seven Years’ War. oan 
that period until the present, Albany has been growing more and more 
cosmopolitan in its population, until now very little of the old Dutch element 
is distinctly perceived. The style of its architecture is changed, and very few 
of the buildings erected in the last century and before, are remaining. 

Among the most interesting of these relics of the past is the mansion erected 
by General Philip Schuyler, at about the time when the Van Rensselaer Manor 
House was built. It stands in the southern part of the city, at the head of 
Schuyler Street, and is a very fine specimen of the domestic architecture of the 
country at that period. It is entered at the front by an octagonal vestibule 
richly ornamented within. The rooms are spacious, with high ceilings, 
and wainscoted. The chimney-pieces in some of the rooms are finely 
wrought, and ornamented with carvings from mantel to ceiling. The out- 
houses were spacious, and the grounds around the mansion, at the present 
time, occupy an eutire square within the city. Its site was well chosen, for 
even now, surrounded as it is by the city, it commands a most remarkable 
prospect of the Hudson and the adjacent country. Below it are the slopes and 
plain toward the river, which once composed the magnificent lawn in front 
of the general’s mansion; further on is a dense portion of the city; but 
looking over all the mass of buildings and shipping, the eye takes in much of 
the fine county of Rensselaer, on the opposite side of the river, and a view of 
the Hudson andits valley many miles southward. 

In that mansion General Schuyler and his family dispensed a princely 
hospitality for almost forty years. Every stranger of distinction passing 
between New York and Canada, public functionaries of the province and state 
visiting Albany, and resident friends and relatives, always found a hearty 
welcome to bed and board under its roof. And when the British army had 
surrendered to the victorious republicans at Saratoga, in the autumn of 


| 1777, Sir John Burgoyne, the accomplished commander of the royal troops, 





GENERAL SCHUYLER'’S MANSION IN ALBANY, 


and many of his fellow-captives, were treated as friendly guests at the general's 
table. ‘To this circumstance we have already alluded. 

“We were received by the good General Schuyler, his wife and daughters,” 
says the Baroness Reidesel, “not as enemies, but as kind friends; and they 
treated us with the most marked attention and politeness, as they did General 
Burgoyne, who had caused General Schuyler’s beautifully-finished house to be 
burned. In fact, they behaved like persons of exalted minds, who determined 
to bury all recollections of their own injuries iu the contemplation of our mis- 
fortunes. General Burgoyne was struck with General Schuyler’s generosity, 
and said to him, ‘ You show me great kindness, though I have done you much 
injury.’ ‘That was the fate of war,’ replied the brave man, ‘let us say no 
more about it.’” 

“The British commander was well received by Mrs. Schuyler,” says the 
Marquis De Chastellux, in his “ ‘Travels in America,” “and lodged in the best 


| apartment in the house. An excellent supper was served him in the evening, 


the honours of which were done with so much grace that he was affected even 
to tears, and said, with a deep sigh, ‘ Indeed, this is doing too much for the 
man who has ravaged their lands and burned their dwellings!’ The next morn- 
ing he was reminded of his misfortunes by an incident that would have amused 
any one else. His bed was prepared in a large room, but as he had a numerous 


| suite, or family, several mattresses were spread on the floor, for some officers to 


sleep near him. Schuyler’s second son, a little fellow, about seven years old, 
very arch and forward, but very amiable, was running all the morning about 
the house. Opening the door of the saloon, he burst out a laughing on seeing 
all the English collected, and shut it after him, exclaiming, ‘ You are all my 
prisoners!’ This innocent cruelty rendered them more melancholy than before. 
Schuyler’s mansion was the theatre of a stirring event, in the summer of 
178]. The general was then engaged in the civil service of his country, and 
was athome. The war wasat its height, and the person of Schuyler was regarded 
as a capital prize by his Tory enemies. A plan was conceived to seize him, 
and carry him a prisoner into Canada. A Tory of his neighbourhood, named 
Waltemeyer, a colleague of the more notorious Joe Bettys, was employed for 
the purpose. With a party of his associates, some Canadians and Indians, he 
prowled in the woods, near Albany, for several days, awaiting a favourable 
opportunity. From a Dutch labourer, whom he seized, he learned that the 
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general was at home, and kept a body guard of six men in the house, three of 
them, in succession, being continually on duty. The Dutchman was compelled 
to take an oath of secrecy, but appears to have made a mental reservation, for, 
as soon as possible, he hastened to Schuyler’s house, and warned him of his 


ril. 
“ the close of a sultry day in August, the general and his family were 
sitting in the large hall of the mansion ; the servants were dispersed about the 
premises ; three of the guard were asleep in the basement, and the other three 
were lying upon the grass in front of the house. The night had fallen, when 
a servant announced that a stranger at the back gate wished to speak with the 
general. His errand was immediately apprehended. The doors and windows 
were closed and barred, the family were hastily collected in an upper room, 
and the general ran to his bed-chamber for his arms. From the window he 
saw the house surrounded by armed men. For the purpose of arousing the 
sentinels upon the grass, and, perhaps, alarm the town, then half a mile distant, 
he fired a pistol from the window. At that moment the assailants burst open 
the doors, and, at the same time, Mrs. Schuyler perceived that, in the confusion 
and alarm, in their retreat from the hall, her infant child, a few months old, 
had been left in a cradle in the nursery below. She was flying to the rescue 
of her child, when the general interposed, and prevented her. But her third 
daughter (who afterwards became the wife of the last Patroon of Rensselaer- 
wvck) instantly rashed down stairs, snatched the still sleeping infant from the 
cradle, and bore it off in safety. One of the Indians hurled a sharp tomahawk 
at her as she ascended the stairs. It cut her dress within a few inches of the 
infant’s head, and struck the stair rail at the lower turn, where the scar may 
be still seen. At that moment, Waltemeyer, supposing her to be a servant, 
exclaimed, “‘ Wench, wench, where is your master?” With great presence of 
mind, she replied, “Gone to alarm the town.” The general heard her, and, 





STAIRCASE IN SCHUYLER'S MANSION. 


throwing up the window, called out, as if to a multitude, “‘ Come on, my brave 
fellows! surround the house, and secure the villains!” The marauders were 
then in the dining-room, plundering the general’s plate. With this, and the 
three guards that were in the house, and were disarmed, they made a precipitate 
retreat in the direction of Canada. 

The infant daughter, who so narrowly escaped death, was the late Mrs. 
Catherine Van Rensselaer Cochran, of Oswego, New York, who was General 
Schuyler’s youngest and last surviving child. She died toward the close of 
August, 1857, at the age of seventy-six years. 

Albany was made the political metropolis of the State of New York early in the 
present century, when the Capitol, or State-House, was erected. It stands upon a 
hill at the head of broad, steep, busy State Street, one hundred and thirty feet 
above the Hudson, and commands a fine prospect of the whole surrounding 
country, especially the rich agricultural district on the east side of the river. 
In front of the Capitol is a small well-shaded park, or enclosed public square, 
on the eastern side of which are costly white marble buildings devoted to the 
official business of the state and city. The Capitol is an unpretending structure, 
of browu free-stone from the Nyack quarries, below the highlands. It is two 
stories in height, and ornamented with a portico, whose roof is supported 
by four grey marble columns of the Ionic order, tetrastyle. The building is 
surmounted by a dome supported by several small Ionic columns, and bearing 
upon its crown a wooden statue of Themis, the goddess of justice and law. 
Within it are halls for the two branches of the State legislation (Senate and 
General Assembly), an execution chamber for the official use of the Governor, 
an apartment for the Adjutant-General, and rooms for the use of the higher 
state courts, 

_ Immediately in the rear of the Capitol is the building containing the state 
library, which includes nearly forty thousand volumes, aud some valuable 
manuscripts. It is a free, but not a circulating, library 

Albany contained only about six thousand inhabitants when it was made the 


state capital, and its progress in business and population was very slow until 





the successful establishment of steam-boat navigation on the Hudson, and the 
completion of that stupendous work of internal improvement, the Erie Canal, 
by which the greatest of our inland seas (Lakes Erie, Huron, Michigan, and 
Superior) were connected by navigable waters with the Atlantic Ocean, through 
the Hudson River. The idea of such connection had occupied the minds of 
sagacious men for many years, foremost among whom were Elkanah Watson, 
General Philip Schuyler, Christopher Colles, and Gouverneur Morris; and thirty 





on. 


THE STATE CAPITOL. 


years before the great work was commenced, Joel Barlow, one of the early 
American poets, wrote in his Vision of Columbus— 


* He saw as widely spreads the unchannelled plain, 
Where inland realms for ages bloomed in vain, 
Canals, long winding, ope a watery flight, 

And distant streams, and seas, and lakes unite, 


** From fair Albania tow'rd the fading sun, 
Isack through the midland lengthening channels run ; 
Meet the far lakes, their beauteous towns that lave, 
And Hudson joined to broad Ohio's wave.” 


The Erie Canal enters the Hudson at Albany. Its western terminus is the 
city of Buffalo, at the east end of Lake Erie. The length of the canal is 360 
miles, and its original width was forty feet, with depth sufficient to bear boats 
of eighty tons burden. It was completed in the year 1825, at a cost to the 


State of nearly eight millions of dollars. The business demands upon it warrant- 
ing an enlargement to seventy feet in width, work with that result in view has 
It flows through the entire length of the 


been in progress for several years. 
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CANAL BASIN AT ALBANY, 


beautiful Mohawk valley, crosses the Mohawk River several times, and enters 
Albany at the north end of the city.* A capacious basin, comprising an area 


* Near where the last aqueduct of the canal crosses the Mohawk River, the rapids above 
Cohoes Falls commence. The Indians had a touching legend connected with these rapids, 
that exhibits, in brief sentences, a vivid picture of the workings of the savage mind. 

Occuna, a young Seneca warrior, and his affianced were carelessly paddling along the 
river in a canoe, at the head of the rapids, when they suddenly perceived themselves 
drawn irresistibly by the current to the middle of, and down, the stream towards the 
cataract. When they found deliverance to be impossible, the lovers prepared to meet the 
great Master of Life with composure, and began the melancholy death-song, in responsive 
sentences. Occuna began: “ Daughter of a mighty warrior! the Great Manitore (the 
Supreme God] calls me hence ; he bids me hasten into his presence; I hear his voice in 
the stream; I perceive his Spirit in the moving of the waters. The light of his eyes 
danceth upon the swift rapids.” 

The maiden replied: “ Art thou not thyself a mighty warrior, O Occuna? Hath not 
thy hatehet been often bathed in the red blood of thine enemies? Hath the fleet deer ever 
escaped thy arrow, or the beaver eluded thy pursuit? Why, then, shouldst thou fear to 
go into the presence of Manitore?” 

Occuna responded: “ Manitore regardeth the brave—he respecteth the prayer of the 
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of thirty-two acres, was formed for the reception of the vessels and commerce 
of the canal, and a safe harbour for its boats and the river craft, in winter, | 
by the erection of a pier, a mile in length, upou a shoal in front of the city. | 
It was coustructed by a stock company. The basin was originally closed at the 
upper and lower ends by lock-gates. These were svon removed to allow the tide 
and currents of the river to flow freely through the basin, for the dispersion 
of obstructions. When the Western Railway from Boston to Albany was 
completed, a passage was made through this pier for ferry-boats, the bridges not 
being sufficient for the accommodation of travellers and freight. The pier was 
also soon covered with storehouses; and when the Harlem and Hudson River 
Railways (the former skirting the western borders of Connecticut, eighteen or 
twenty miles east of the Hudson, and the latter following the river shore) were 
finished, and their termini were fixed at the point of that of the Western Rail- 
way, the opening in the pier was widened. Ferry-boats now make the passage 
through continually. 

These roads, with the great Central Railway, extending west from Albany, 


Canal, have made that city the focus of an immense trade and travel. The 
amount of property that reaches Albany by canal alone, is between two and 
three millions of tons annually ; of which almost a million of tons, chiefly in 
the various forms of timber, are the products of the foreste. The timber trade of 
Albany is very extensive, amounting in value to between six and seven millions 
of dollars annually. Manufacturing is carried on there extensively; and the 


about sixty years ago, now numbers almost seventy thousand souls. 

It is not within the scope of our plan of illustrating the Hudson to do more 
than offer a general outline of its various features, as exhibited in the forms of 
nature and the works of man. We leave to the statistician the task of giving 
in detail an account of the progress of towns and villages, in their industrial 
operations and their institutions of learning. We picture to the eye and mind 
only such prominent features as would naturally engage the observation of the 
tourist seeking recreation and incidental knowledge. With this remark we 





THE DUDLEY OBSERVATORY. 


leave the consideration of Albany, after saying a few words concerning the 
Dudley Observatory, an establishment devoted to astronomical science, and 
ranking, in its appropriate uppointmente, with the best of its class of aids to 
human knowledge. 

The Dadley Observatory was projected about eight years ago, and is nearly 
completed. It is the result of a couference of several scientific gentlemen, who 
resolved to establish at the state capital an astronomical observatory, that, for 
completeness, should be second to none in the world. Geueral Vau Rensselaer, 
the present proprietor of the Manor House, at Albany, presented for the pur- 
pose eight acres of land upon an eminence north of the city. This preliminary 
step was followed by Mrs. Blandina Dudley, widow of a wealthy Albany mer- 
chant, who offered twelve thousand dollars towards the cost of erecting a 
building. Those having the matter in charge resolved to call it the Dudley 
Observatory, in honour of the generous lady. She subsequently increased her 
gift for apparatus and endowments to seventy-six thousand dollars. The 
chief spring of her generosity was a reverential respect for her husband. 
With wisdom she chose this instrument of scientific investigation to be his 
enduring monument. (thers made liberal donations, trustees were appointed 
a scientific council, to take charge of the establishment, was formed, and the 
building was commenced in the spring of 1853. A great heliometer named in 
honour of Mrs. Dudley, has been constructed ; and Thos. W. Olcott, of Albany 
who took great interest in the enterprise from the beginning, contributed 
suflicient money to purchase the splendid meridian circle by Pistor and Martin 
of Berlin, the finest instrument of the kind in the world. It is called the Oleott 
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Meridian Circle. The whole establishment is to be under the superintendence 
of the eminent Professor Mitchell, of Ohio. 

The Observatory is upon the highest summit of the grounds, and commands 
an extensive view of the Hudson and the adjacent country. It is cruciform 
with a front of about eighty feet, and a depth of seventy-five feet. Its massive 
walls are of brick, faced with brown freestone. All the arrangements within 
for the use of instruments, are very perfect. In a large niche opposite the 
entrance door is a marble bust of Mr. Dudley, by Palmer, the eminent sculptor 
on the pedestal of which is the following inscription :— ; 


CHARLES E. DUDLEY, 
BY BLANDINA, HIS WIFE. 
DEDICATED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
ASTRONOMY. 


| In the Clock-room of the Observatory is the apparatus by which a “ time-ball” on 
y, | the top of the state Capitol, a mile distant, is dropped at precisely twelve o'clock 
and others penetrating the country northward, together with the Champlain | 





| from that province, as circumstances might require. 


each day, and bells are also rung at the same instant in the senate and assembly 
chambers. The ball is seen in our sketch of the Capitol. It is four and a half 
feet in diameter, is monnted on the flag-staff, and is raised each day at ten minutes 
before twelve. The force of the fall is broken by spiral springs at the foot of 
the flag-staff. Another but smaller time-ball is dropped at the same instant in 
Broadway, in front of the telegraph-office, and hundreds of persons may be seen 


the | daily holding their watches at the approach of the meridian moment, to regulate 
little town of six thousand inhabitants, when it was made the state capital, | 


them by this unerring indicator. 

Immediately opposite Albany is the commencement of fine alluvial “ flats,” 
almost on a level swith the Hudson, and subject to overflow when floods or high 
tides prevail. At the head of these *‘ flats” lies the village of Greenbush (J/e¢ 
Greene Bosch, “the pine woods,” in the Dutch language), which was laid out 
nearly sixty years ago. It has since crept up the slope, and now presents a 
beautiful rural village of almost four thousand inhabitants. Many business men 
of Albany have pleasant country residences there. About a mile from the ferry 
is the site of extensive barracks erected by the United States government as a 
place of rendezvous for troops at the opening of the war between Great Britain 
and the United States in 1812. Provision was made for six thousand soldiers ; 
and there General Dearborn, the commander-in-chief of the United States 
army, had his quarters for some time. On this very spot Abercrombie and 
Amherst collected their troops above a hundred years ago, preparatory to an 


| invasion of Canada, or, at least, the capture of the French fortresses on Lake 
| Champlain ; and from that same spot went companies and regiments to the 


northern frontiers fifty years ago to invade Canada, or to oppose an invasion 
No traces now remain of 
warlike preparation. The peaceful pursuits of agriculture have taken the place 
of the turmoil of the camp, and instead of the music of the shrill fife and the 
sonorous dram that came up from the river’s brink, where battalions marched 
away for the field, the scream of the steam-whistle, the jingle of bells, and the 
hoarse breathings of the locomotive are heard—for at Greenbush are concentrated 
the termini of four railways, that are almost hourly pouring living freight and 
tons of merchandize upon the vessels of the Albany ferries. Buildings of 
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GREENBUSH RAILWAY-STATION.*® 


every description for the use of these railways are there in a cluster, the _ 
conspicuous of which is the immense many-sided engine-house of the Ww estern 
Road, whose great dome, covered with bright tin, is a conspicuous object on & 
sunny day for scores of miles around. 


The Hudson River Railway is on the east side of the stream, and follows its . 


tortuous banks all the way from Alhavy to New York, sometimes leading through 
tunnels or deep rocky gorges at promontories, and at others making — 
across bays aud the mouths of tributary streams by means of bridges, trest h 
work, and causeways. Its length is 143 miles. More than a dozen trains wo. 
way pass over portions of the road in the course of twenty-four hours, affording 
the tourist an opportunity to visit in a short space of time every bape ay 
both sides of the river, there being good ferries at each. The shores are hilly 
and generally well-cultivated, and the diversity of the landscape, whether oomn 
from the cars or a steamer, present to the eye, in rapid succession, ever-varying 
pictures of life and beauty, comfort and thrift. 


® Albany is scen on the opposite side of the river. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE NUDE IN ART STUDIES. 


We are called upon by the President and Secre- 
tary of the Royal Hibernian Academy to print the 
following correspondence, in order to relieve the 
Academy “from the odium and censure it would 
deserve, if the charges brought against it could be 
sustained.” 

We quote the following passage from the secre- 
tary’s letter :— 

“You will perceive that the Academy has, in the 
most unqualified manner, denied the charge, and that 
Mr. Adderley denies the use of the words ‘to in- 
dulge a prurient curiosity,’ while he most incon- 
sistently adheres to some charge of irregularity, as 
based upon Mr. Macleod’s reports upon the Royal 
Hibernian Academy. From the passages referred 
to, and indeed froin the whole report, you will see 
at once that there is not the slightest foundation 
for the accusation brought by Mr. Adderley, and 
which, whatever may have been the language used 
by him, must either have been altogether foreign to 
the subject of Lord Haddo’s motion, or have in- 
volved a charge of immoral irregularities in the 
schools of the Academy during the sittings of the 
female model. 

“The Academy would at once have songht, by 
the publication of this correspondence, to set the 
public right, but that Mr. Adderley has undertaken 
to bring the matter again under the notice of the 
House of Commons when the annual vote comes on 
in committee of supply. The Academy has further 
taken steps to put the Government in full posses- 
sion of the groundlessness of the charge, and has 
always reserved the right of publishing the corre- 
spondence, which it regards as a clear proof of such 
groundlessness, in the event of Mr. Adderley not 
doing justice to the Academy in his place in the 
House. 

“The delay in the estimates, caused by the pres- 
sure of parliamentary business, has, of course, de- 
ferred the justification of the Academy, and seeing 
the importance of a contradiction to Mr. Adderley’s 
accusation in the next number of your Journal, so 
widely circulated amongst all who take an interest 
in Art, the President and I have at once deemed it 
right to put you in possession of the facts, and to 
request that you will give, on the part of the 
Academy, an unqualified contradiction to Mr. Adder- 
ley’s reported statement, as quoted by you. 


“*Grorce F. Mutvany.” 


Correspondence between the President of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, Viscount Palmerston, and 
the Right Honourable Charles B. Adderley, M.P., 
in reference to Mr. Adderley’s observations on 
the Royal Hibernian Academy in the House of 
Commons, on the 15th May, 1860. 


Letter I. 


The President of the Royal Hibernian Academy to 
the Right Hon. C. B. Adderley, M.P. 
Royat Hrperntan Acapemy, 
Dublin, \3th May, 1860. 

Sir,—In the Times newspaper of the 16th May, 
you are reported to have said, when speaking to 
Lord Haddo’s motion on the subject of study in 
schools of Art, from the nude female model, “A 
few years ago it was reported that in the Hibernian 
Academy in Dublin the life school had been irre- 
gularly conducted; that young men in large num- 
bers had been permitted to be present when nade 
women were sitting as models, and that they 
attended, not for the purposes of Art-study, but to 
gratify a prurient feeling of curiosity.” You are 
further reported to have said that you understood 
the vote of money for that school was discontinued, 
and you hoped that the vote would not reappear in 
this year’s estimates. 

Immediately on reading that report, I had a 
meeting of the Royal Hibernian Academy convened, 
conceiving that the interests of the institution were 
liable to injury, and the personal reputations of its 
members must equally undergo discredit and public 
ceusure if such a charge could be sustained. 

Iam requested by the Academy, in the first in- 
stance, and in the most unqualified manner, to repu- 











diate the charge of positive immorality involved in | and your lordship’s observations thereupon, admit- 


the words above quoted as reported to have been 
spoken by you in your place in the House of Com- 
mons. ‘The rules and regulations of the life school 
have always been the same in the Academy in 
Dublin as in that of London, and no such departure 
from them, or gross abuse of the privileges of the 
school has ever taken place, or could have been 
tolerated by the Academy. 
The members of the Academy feel that they have 
a right to ask, and entertain no doubt of your wil- 
lingness to say, whether the report to which you 
refer, as containing charges so derogatory to the 
character of the institution, was a public or private 
one, and whether it ever came officially before the 
Government? And they rely upon your sense of 
justice for euch information as to the origin and 
nature of the report as will enable them to give it 
the fullest contradiction, and thus afford you the 
opportunity of relieving the institution from the 
deep opprobrium which your reported words involve. 
Referring to the vote of money which you state 
was discontinued, | am in a position to inform you 
that it was simply withheld last year because the 
arrangements as to the reorganization, especially as 
to the precise allocation of the public graut to 
educational purposes, had not been completed ; and 
further, that no such charge as you have referred to 
was ever raised in the correspondence between the 
Government and the Academy as a reason for re- 
arrangement, or a cause of withholding the grant. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Catrerson SMITH, 
President, RHA. 


To the Right Honourable 
CuarLes Bowyer Apoercey, M.P., &c. 


Letter IT. 


The President of the Royal Hibernian Academy to 
the Right Hon. Viscount Palmerston, M.P. 
Rovat Hrernian Acapr my, 
Dublin, 19th May, 1860. 

My Lorp,—I am requested by the members of 
the Royal Hibernian Academy to convey, most re- 
spectfully, to your lordship their feeling of pain at 
the undeserved indignity cast upon the Academy 
by the observations reported in the Times news- 
paper of the 16th instant, to have been used by 
your lordship in the House of Commons in refer- 
ence to Mr. Adderley’s most offensive charge of 
immoral irregularity in the conduct of the living 
model school of the Academy during the sittings of 
the female model. 

I have, at the wish of the Academy, written to 
Mr. Adderley to give the most unqualified contra- 
diction to the charge thus brought, without notice 
or inquiry, as far as the Academy is aware, before 
parliament, aud to request that he will give the 
Academy such information as to the origin of the 
report to which he alludes, as will enable it to 
justify itself, and give the most public contradiction 
to the calumny. ; 

Your lordship is reported to have said :—“ With 
reference to the Irish institution mentioned by the 
right honourable gentleman, Mr. Adderley, I am 
informed that it is now under the control of the 
Privy Council, and so regulated, that no recurrence 
of the objectionable circumstances he referred to 
can take place.” 

I beg to refer your lordship to the recent corre- 
spondence between the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Academy, on the subject of re-organization, to show 
that no such objectionable circumstance formed the 
basis of any charge, or entered into the consider- 
ation of re-arrangement ; that the Academy, receiv- 
ing a public grant in aid of its schools, admitted 
tke propriety of their being subject to the iuspection 
of the Science and Art Department of the Privy 
Council, but that the placing of last year’s grant in 
abeyance, arose from the incomplete state of the 
arrangements as to financial matters, and not from 
consideration of any such opprobrious charge. 

The Academy feels assured that your lordship will 
take the earliest opportunity of satisfying yourself 
as to the groundlessness of the charge brought, and, 
having done so, of relieving the institution from 
the disgrace under which both it and its members 
individually are placed by Mr. Adderley’s accusation, 





ting, as they undoubtedly do, such accusation as 


based upon fact. 


I have the honour to be, my lord, 
Your lordship’s obedient servant, 
Catrerson Sirus, 


», . / 
The Right Honourable aves, 2-2. 
The Viscocnr PaLuerstox, M.P., &c, 


Letrer III, 


Evelyn Ashley, Esq., to the President of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy. 
10, Dowsixe Street, 
22nd May, 1860, 

Sir,—I am directed by Lord Palmerston to sc- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter of the 19th ult., 
referring to the debate in the House of Commons of 
the 15th ult., and to the allusions then made to the 
Hibernian Academy. 

Lord Palmerston directs me to say that he made 
no charge against the Academy, but was, and still 
is, entirely ignorant of the circumstances to which 
Mr. Adderley alluded. What he said was, that 
those circumstances, whatever they might have been, 
could not occur in future, because the institution is 
now under control of the Privy Council. 

Lord Palmerston took for granted, that Mr. Ad- 
derley, considering the official situation which he 
has held, must have spoken with knowledge of the 
facts, aud his assertion was not contradicted at the 
time. He is, however, glad that there never was 
any foundation for the representations made to 
Mr. Adderley, and which led him to say what he 
did on the occasion in question. 


I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Evetyn ASHLEY. 
C. Surrn, Ese, 
President Royal Hibernian Academy, 


Letter IV. 


The Right Hon. C. B. Adderley, M.P., to the Pre- 
sident of the Royal Hibernian Academy. 
35, Eaton Pace, 
May 22rd, 

S1r,—I beg to acknowledge your letter, which 
only reached me last night. 

The remarks I made in parliament on the Hiber- 
nian Academy were founded, and [ thiuk justly, on 
the report of Mr. MacLeod of 1858, particularly on 
pp- 11 and 20. 

I will, however, if you wish, bring that report, 
and the passages on which I based those remarks, 
before the notice of the House of Commons, when 
the vote comes on in supply. 

The words “to gratify a prurient curiosity” were 
added to what I said by the reporters, and I must 
deprecate correspondence on reported speeches. 

The Minister of the Department of Science and 
Art offers a fuir channel for dispute or reply in the 
House itself, when its votes come under discussion. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


C, B. ADDEKLEY. 


The President of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy. 


Parliamentary Paper, 28th May, 1858, No. 294. 


Extract from page 11 of Mr. MacLeod’s Report, as 
printed by order of the House of Commons, 
together with correspondence between the De- 
partment of Science and Art, the Irish Goveru- 
ment, and the President or Secretary of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, relative to said 
Report. 

“In the Royal Hibernian Academy's reports of 
the last ten years, the average daily attendance in 
the School of the Antique, is given at abvut four, 
and that in the Living Model School at about eight ; 
but on inquiry, I found that these numbers convey 
an erroneous impression of the attendance. I was 
informed that the book, in which the students 
entered their names, had not been kept with any 
degree of accuracy. I was also informed that any 
person who liked to present himself was admitted, 
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so that many who came to draw, were not advanced 
enough to derive any advantage from the exercise. 
I believe, therefore, I am quite justified in stating 


dents, such as a master would have admitted, 


never, in the living model class, exceeded four in | mind, show that the life 


any one year.” 


Academy to the foregoing :— 


“Tt is only necessary to observe that these books | me to dec 
(Registries of attendance) have been most accurately | defence of what passes 


kept, and that, as students wrote their own names, 
any inaccuracy must have told by negligence against 
the number in attendance, not in favour of a false 
average. These books have been preserved for the 
ast twenty years, and are in the library of the 
Academy, available for inspection. During the ses- 
sion of the living model for 1850-51, the attendance 
on several evenings amounted to twenty, and amongst 
those twenty will be found a very high average of | 


, 
persons duly qualified for the study. Indeed, on _ Towarps the end of the month of June, and a day 
this point of admission to the living model school, or two only after the sheets of our last number were 
. 7 : | in the hands of the printer, Messrs. Christie, Mauson, 
adhering to the rules laid down as regarded its own | 614 Woods sold, at their rooms in King Street, St. 
students ; whilst as exhibiting artists have enjoyed James's, the remaining part of the celebrated col- 
the privilege as such, of free admission to the living | jection of ancient pictures known as the “ Saltmarshe 
- Gallery,’’ the property of Mr. Edmund Higginson, 
whose performances as draughtsmen might scarcely | or Saitmarshe Castle, Herefordshire. A large por- 
justify their admission. It would be hard and most | 4:11 of this gallery was sold in the same rooms in 


the Academy has generally been very strict in 


model school, many persons may have been found there 


unjust, however, on the part of the Academy to | 
exclude men from this the chief study of the artist, | 
because their peculiar tastes in the adoption of | 
branches of Art, or the circumstances of early | 
struggle, had prevented them from acquiring such 

scholastic power as might be demanded of regular | 
students. On this point the books, accurately kept, | 
will be found to be a record not alone valuable as to 
numbers, but as to quality and class of students, | 
and not only will the average of qualified persons | 
assumed by Mr. MacLeod be found erroneous as 
regards past operations, but, with a suitably or- 
ganized system, a very large increase on that which 
he estimates may be anticipated.” 


Letrer V. 


The President of the Royal Hibernian Academy to 
the Right Hon. C. B. Adderley, M.P. 
Rovyat Hrmeensan Soctety, 
Dublin, May 2%th, 1860. 

Str,—lI beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 23rd instant, which I have laid before 
the Royal Hibernian Academy. 

The Academy is glad to learn from you that the 
words “to indulge a prurient curiosity’? were not 
used by you; but it is evident that the tenor of 
your observations, as reported in all the news- 
papers, and as commented upon by Lord Palmer- 
ston, was accepted in that sense. 

Referring to the passage of Mr. MacLeod’s report, 
page 11, and of the Academy’s reply, page 20, of 
the “ Report and Correspondence,” as printed by 
order of the House of Commons, on which you 
think your remarks were “justly” founded, the 
Academy cannot find there or elsewhere, in the 
Report and Correspondence, any semblance of such a 
charge, or foundation for an accusation so derogatory. 

As you have evidently spoken under a misappre- 
hension of the real state of the facts, the Academy 
most certainly desires and expects that you will, in 
your place in the House of Commons, make such a 
statement as will eradicate from the public mind 
the unjust impression made by your speech as 
reported, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Catrerson Smirn, 
President, RHA. 


To the Right Honourable 
C. B. Aporn.ey, M.P. 


Letter VI. 


The Right Hon. Charles B. Adderley, M.P., to the 
President of the Royal Hibernian Academy. 
House or Commons, 
Friday, June 1st, 1860, 
Sin,—I beg to acknowledge your letter, but to 
say that I cannot retract a word of what I said in 


| this House, nor can I conceive that my remarks 
| were made under any misapprehension whatever. 
I have told Mr. Cardwell that I shall rg — 
ly qualified stu- | the Committee of Supply the passages of Mr. Mac- 
Gat he mene eee Si ae has | Leod’s report, to which i alluded, and which, to my 
school of the Hibernian 
Academy was so far improperly conducted as to 
have more than regular students admitted to it. 
| Unless it can be shown that this is no longer the 
Extract from page 20, being the answer of the | case, I intend to oppose the grant. 
I must again, with all respect, beg you to allow 
line entering into correspondence in 


| Carrersox Suitu, Eso., 
President, Royal Hibernian Academy. 


Your obedient servant, 
C. B. ADDERLEY. 





| eagerly coveted as in days long gone by. Forty-six 


PICTURE SALES. 





the month of June, 1846, and occupied three days 
in its dispersion. ‘This collection was famed for its 
fine examples of the Dutch and Flemish painters, and 
the prices realized by the majority of the works 
offered for sale showed that they had not been over- 
estimated, and that “genuine old masters” are as 


pictures were brought into the sale-room; we sub- 
join a list of the principal specimens, with the prices 
they brought, and the names of the purchasers. 

‘Portrait of Mademoiselle le Doux,’ the artist’s 
niece, Grenze, 100 gs. (Van Cuyck) ; ‘ Venus instruct- 
ing Cupid,’ A. Vander Werf, 105 gs. (Fisher); ‘A 
Village Feast,’ Jan Steen, 100 gs. (Colnaghi) ; ‘The 
Duet,’ Gonzales Coques, No. 13 in Smith’s “ Sup- 
plement” to his Catalogue Raisonné, 200 gs. 
(Pearce); ‘The Piazza di San Marco, Venice, from 
the Lagune,’ Canaletto, an excellent picture, 255 gs. 
(Cooper); ‘A Winter Scene,’ Vander Neer, 90 gs. 
(Colnaghi); ‘The Penitent Magdalen,’ Murillo, a 
fine work, 265 gs. (Beaumont) ; ‘ The Broken Eggs,’ 
Jan Steen, from the Boursault collection, 131 gs. 
(King) ; ‘ Theseus seeking the Sword of gens,’ N. 
Poussin, from Mr. Knight’s Collection, 275 gs. 
(Cooper) ; ‘ Interior of a Cabaret,’ Adrian Van Os- 
tade, a small, but very fine example of this painter, 
and marked No. 79 in Smith’s Catalogue, 255 gs. 
(Fisher) ; ‘Storm and Shipwreck,’ W. Vandervelde, 
from the collection of Jeremiah Harman, 146 gs. 
(Turner),—this picture sold for 470 gs. at the sale 
of Mr. Harman’s Gallery ; ‘The Departure for the 
Chase,’ A. Cuyp, truly described as “a grand and 
important work,” No. 177 in Smith’s Catalogue, 
550 gs.; ‘The Flute Player,’ Gerard Dow,* on 
panel, 14 inches by 11} inches, No. 73 in Smith’s 
“Supplement,” 305 gs. (Cooper); ‘St. John the 
Baptist Preaching,’ Carlo Dolci, cabinet size, from 
Mr. Hamlet’s collection, 118 gs. (Carter); ‘Cattle 
fording a River,’ Karel du Jardin, a picture of a 
high class, size about 2 feet by 1}, 285 gs. (Bennett) ; 
‘A Winter Scene,’ Isaac Van Ostade, from the Bour- 
sault collection, 290 gs. (Hunter); ‘ Atalanta and 
Meleager pursuing the Caledonian Boar,’ Rubens, 
from the collection of Lady Stuart, marked No. 275 
in Smith’s Catalogue, and engraved by Bolswert, 
240 gs. (Beaumont); ‘The Sacking of a Village,’ 
Wouvermans, a small picture, of a very high cha- 
racter, size about 2 feet by 14, from the Hesse- 
Cassel, Malmaison, and Boursault galleries, and 
marked No. 257 in Smith’s Catalogue, 500 gs. 
(Bennett) ; ‘An Italian landscape, with Figures and 
Cattle,’ called in Smith’s Catalogue, No. 81, ‘The 
Stubborn Ass,’ N. Berghem, from the collection of 
M. Lapeyritre, 258 gs. (Cooper) ; ‘Haerlem Wood,’ 
a fine example of Hobbema’s pencil, No. 80 in the 








* On referring to our notice of Mr. Harman's sale, we 
find a picture under this title and name knocked down for 
405 gs.; and presume, therefore, it was then bought in at 
that price. 





Catalogue Raisonné, and formerly in the royal col- 
lection at Copenhagen, 470 gs. (Ensom); ‘ Portrait 
of Catherine Hoogh,’ Rembrandt, a most perfect 
work of the great painter, from the collection of 
Lord de Spencer, and numbered 546 in the Cata- 
logue, 740 gs. (Farrer) ; ‘ The Cabaret,’ Adrian Van 
Ostade, and one of his finest known pictures, painted 
on panel, 243 inches high, and 22} inches wide 
formerly in the Lapeyriére and Boursault collections, 
and engraved by Suyderhoef, No. 34 in Smith’s 
Catalogue, 890 gs. (Carter) ; ‘ Landscape, Morning,’ 
Albert Cuyp, regarded as the gem of the Saltmarshe 
Gallery, formerly in the possession of Mr. J. Knight, 
and marked No. 138 in Smith’s book, 1,500 gs. 
(White) ; ‘ neas, with his Father and Son, Visiting 
Helenus at Delos,’ Claude: this beautiful picture 
was painted for M. Passy Le Gout; was in the col- 
lection of Mr. Jeremiah Harman, at the sale of whose 
pictures, in 1844, it realized 1,750 gs.; it now sold 
for less than half the sum, namely, 850 gs. (Pearce). 
The forty-six paintings brought £10,371 5s. 6d. 

A few good modern pictures, among many of an 
inferior character, were sold by Messrs. Christie and 
Co., on June 23rd; the following only are worthy 
of note: ‘A Summer Morning,’ the landscape by 
F. R. Lee, R.A., the cattle by T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., 
300 gs.; ‘ Cattle on the Banks of the Stour,’ T. S. 
Cooper, A.R.A., 110 gs.; ‘The Sleeping Page,’ 
D. Maclise, R.A., 70 gs.; ‘Landscape,’ J. Linnell, 
112 gs.; ‘ Coming of Age in the Olden Time,’ the 
engraved picture by W. P. Frith, R.A., 1,750 gs.; 
‘Stoke by Nayland,’ J. Constable, 100 gs. ; ‘ View 
on the Avon,’ W. Muiller, 300 gs.; ‘ An Interior,’ 
W. Miiller, 290 gs.; ‘ Measuring Heights,’ W. P. 
Frith, R.A., 800 gs.; ‘Lady Hamilton as Cecilia,’ 
Romney, 390 gs. 

A gallery of pictures—to which in our youthful 
days, we paid many visits, pleasant, if not profitable as 
stimulating in us a love and a knowledge of Art (fora 
game of cricket in front of the hospitable Lord Eard- 
ley’s mansion, Belvidere House, Erith, Kent, or a stroll 
through the most picturesque park and grounds, was 
far more agreeable to us at that time than the sight 
of his small, but fine collection of paintings)—was 
sold by Messrs. Christie and Co., on June 30th ; it 
attracted, as was fully expected, a large attendance 
in King Street, for there were a few out of the 
limited number of works offered for sale, which 
had almost a world-wide reputation. On the death 
of the last Lord Eardley, the mansion and its con- 
tents passed into the possession of Lord Saye and 
Sele, and afterwards into that of its present owner, 
Sir Culling Eardley, by whose directions the dis- 
persal of the collection took place. There were 
twenty-one pictures to be disposed of, of which the 
most noted were: ‘A Classical Landscape,’ Gaspar 
Poussin, 115 gs. (Rutley); ‘Venus, Vulcan, and 
Cupid in an Apartment,’ Tintoretto, 220 gs. (Blake) ; 
‘A Manege, or Riding-house,’ beneath a wooded 
bank, and a ‘Mandge’ beneath a wall, a pair, by 
Wouvermans, both containing numerous figures, 
180 gs. (Blewett); ‘The Marriage in Cana,’ Paul 
Veronese, 115 gs. (Emerton) ; ‘ Interior of the Arch- 
duke Leopold’s Picture Gallery, at Brussels,’ Teniers 
the Younger, '400 gs. (Ensom). Teniers was ap- 
pointed, in his earlier life, by the Archduke, super- 
intendeat of his gallery, and he copied the principal 
pictures in the collection, which were engraved, and 
published in a folio volume, known as the “Teniers 
Gallery.” It-coutains about two hundred prints. In 
the picture just mentioned, the artist has introduced 
himself in the act of showing one of the engravings. 
‘Interior of the Artist’s Painting-room,’ Teniers the 
Younger, 440 gs. (the Duke of Cleveland) ; both of 
these are fine examples of this esteemed painter’s 
work. ‘The Stem of Jesse,’ Vander Goes, an old 
Flemish painter, whose pictures are little known, 
and a pupil of John Van Eyck, 200 gs. (Gardner). 
This painting represents St. Anne seated on a throne, 
and resting her head on the shoulder of the Virgin; 
David, with his harp, is on the left, and Solomon, 
holding a sceptre, on the right; sixteen half-length 
figures of patriarchs, apostles, and evangelists issue 
from flowers on the branches of a tree which springs 
from the back of the throne occupied by St. Anne. 

‘The Goodwin Sands,’ E. W. Cooke, A.R.A. This 
picture was exhibited, under the title of ‘ Morning 
after a Heavy Gale—Weather Moderating,’ at the 
Royal Academy, in 1857; it is unquestionably. 
fine work, but by no means one of the best —_ es 
of the painter; yet it was knocked down to ™- 
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Lloyd for the sum of 730 gs. The next “lot - in 
the sale was Murillo’s ‘Immaculate Conception,’ 
one of his noblest productions. Murillo frequently 
repeated the subject, but none—not even the cele- 
brated picture from the Soult collection, now in the 
Louvre—surpasses this in beauty of design, and 
richness and delicacy of colouring ; it is, in trath, a 
chef-d’euvre. Tt was put up, without the slightest 
hesitation on the part of the auctioneer, at 5,000 gs., 
and advanced by successive biddings of 500 gs. each, 
till it reached the sum of 9,000 gs., at which price 
it was adjudged to Messrs. Graves, for whom Pro- 
fessor Kndlle, of Branswick, the engraver of the 
‘St. Catherine,’ published in our April number, is 
executing a large engraving. It was generally un- 
derstood in the sale-room that the picture was bought 
in. The Soult Murillo sold for £23,440. 

After the sale of the Belvedere collection, which 
realized the large sum of £22,575, two portraits, by 
Rembrandt, were offered for disposal : they were the 
property of the late Rev. Samuel Colby, Rector of 
Little Ellingham, Norfolk, for whose ancestor, Mr. 
Ellison, minister of the English church at Amster- 
dam, in 1634, they were painted, and both pictures 
bear this date and the artist’s signature. Mr. Elli- 
son’s daughter married Mr. Daniel Dover, of Ludham, 
Norfolk, into whose hands these works passed, and 
from him they descended to his posterity, the Colby 
family, of Yarmouth, of which their latest owner 
was the representative. The portraits are those of 
Mr. Ellison and his wife; they are masterly works, 
in fine condition, and, being put up together, were 
knocked down to Mr. Fisher for 1,850 gs. 

To these succeeded a pair of elegantly painted 
pictures, painted, for Louis XV., by Boucher, in 
1748; one entitled ‘Le Moulin de Charenton,’ the 
other ‘Les Oiseaux.’ They are large paintings, 
brilliant in colour, and altogether characteristic of the 
decorative style of Art practised in France at the 
time. They became the property of Mr. Ward, at 
the price of 1,250 gs. 


MODERN PAINTERS.* 





THE preface to this, the fifth and concluding volume 
of “Modern Painters,” is an apology for “the dis- 
proportion between the length of time occupied in 
the preparation of this volume and the slightness of 
the apparent result ;” in the course of which Mr. 
Ruskin accounts for his time from 1855 to 1860. 
Everything real and true about Turuer is interesting, 
and Mr. Ruskin tells us that in the lower room of 
the National Gallery, when the arrangement of the 
Turner drawings was confided to him, he found 
seven tin boxes, in which were upwards of nineteen 
thousand pieces of paper drawn upon by Turner, 
many on both sides, some in chalk, others in ink 
rotted into holes, others ia various stages of dissolu- 
tion from damp and mildew. More than the half 
of these consisted of pencil sketches soiled and 
blackened, with the dust of thirty years—many 
with the dust of sixty, we should say, for certainly 
these books were filled with glimpses of nature as 
Turner looked on her more than half a century 
ago. This arrangement occupied Mr. Ruskin, 
with _two assistants, all the autumn and winter 
of 1857, “every day, all day long, and often far into 
the night.” 

The first volume was the extension of a reply to 
a magazine article ; aud it was not begun because the 
author thought himself qualified to write a systematic 
treatise on Art, but because he knew, and knew it to be 
demonstrable that Turner was “ right and true,” and 
that his critics were “ wrong, false, and base.” Had 
Turner been as much in need of a champion as Mr. 
Ruskin assumes, the enterprise upon his part, under- 
taken with candour and chivalrous truth, had been 
hailed with applause by all right thinking men ; but 
the assumed defence of Turner does not necessarily 
involve insult to others. Turner as a painter had 
troops of friends who so gloried in his gigantic 
power, that it was a cruel and bitter disappointment 
to them to witness the dotage of his art. They spoke 
out from their hearts, but we cannot for that con- 


* Mopern Parrers ‘Vol V., by Joun Rosxry, M.A 
author of “The Stones of Venice,” aot omens 
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sider them “false and base.” Mr, Ruskin claims a 
right to change his opinions, and proceeds to apo- 
logise for the admiration of Rubens which he records 
in the first volume of his treatise. If Rubens has 
been too much praised, there are other meritorious 
painters who; have been too much censured ; it is 
therefore hoped that they are comprehended in this 
reversal of opinion. 

The volume is divided into four parts—“ On 
Leaf Beauty,” “Of Cloud Beauty,” “ Of Ideas of 
Relation—of Invention Formal,” “Of Ideas of 
Relation—of Invention Spiritual ;” and these chief 
sections are subdivided into chapters, entitled—‘ The 
Earth Veil,” “The Leaf Orders,” “The Leaf,” “ The 
Bud,” &c., and so of “Cloud Beauty” and the other 
divisions. ‘These chapters contain dissertations on 
the birth and growth of leaves, and the character of 
parent stems and sprays, under all conditions of the 
changing seasons, with a view to teach the elementary 
structure of trees; and, accordingly, to the notice of 
the reader are preseuted engravings of spray forma- 
tion and composition. The elementary structure of 
what are considered importaut trees is proposed to 
be resolved into three principal forms—trefoil, 
quatrefoil, and cinquefoil, of which the several types 
are the rhododendroa, the horse-chestuut, and the 
oak; and the relation between trees and beautiful 
architecture is touched upon. 

These chapters, then, did the reader not see the 
title “‘ Modern Painters,” would be accepted as a 
pleasant botanical prelection, having nothing to do 
whatever with the practice of Art. In a note to the 
chapter on “The Stem,” Mr. Ruskin says that he 
“finds nobody ever reads things which it takes any 
trouble to understand, so that it is of no use to write 
them.” Written, therefore, in this conviction, the 
text is intelligible enough, requiring small exertion 
of attention to go on with the writer, the facts 
which he cites being already familiar to every ordi- 
nary observer. The author, since the publication of 
his first volumes of ‘“‘ Modern Painters,” has greatly 
improved his knowledge of Art—he has been a 
diligent student; but his studies do not take an 
available turn, being directed rather to the pheno- 
mena of nature than the practice of Art. The 
engravings of the sprays and leaves which illustrate 
this part of the book are drawn with perfect truth 
and exquisite delicacy; but if Turner arrived at the 
excellence to which he attained without a knowledge 
of the rules which Mr. Ruskin here propounds, their 
utility to other painters is very questionable. It is 
implied in the antecedent volumes that Turner knew 
and wasguided by this or that lawof nature; butinthe 
volume before us his utter ignorance of certain laws 
of nature essential to truth is asserted, yet he is held 
up as a unique master of detail. Year by year do we 
deprecate in pictures the monotonous and languid 
descriptions of the foliage of near groups of trees— 
entire groves, with their various components of oak, 
elm, or ash, are painted with the same touch. This 
is one of the vices—indeed, the greatest—that would 
be remedied by the course of study proposed. Toa 
perfect power of drawing the human figure a know- 
ledge of anatomy is indispensable; but inasmuch as 
the conditions of tree painting are widely different 
from those of figure painting, the necessity for a 
knowledge of botanical anatomy is not apparent. 

But let us pass to some of the painters whom 
Mr. Ruskin considers in couples. When he is writing 
beside the art, then it is that he is powerful and 
intelligible; but it had been better, and he had been 
yet more perspicuous, had he not brougbt his artists 
out in linked comparisons. He treats first of 
Durer and Salvator Rosa, and brings them to- 
gether as types and exponents of the times they 
lived in—the one as the author of a dark picture 
entitled ‘Umana Fragilita,’ the other as the 
grave and thoughtful censor in his ‘Night and 
Death.’ Between these men the similitude ends 
with that of the tone of their dread allegories. Of 
Salvator the author writes :—‘“ Of all men whose 
work I have ever studied, he gives me most distinctly 
the idea of a lost spirit. Michelet calls him ‘Ce 
damn? Salvator,’ perhaps in a sense merely harsh 
and violent; the epithet to me seems true in a more 
literal, more merciful sense—‘ That condemned Sal- 
vator.’ 





| 
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powerful—Rembrandt, Rubens, Vandyke, Reynolds 
—would have mocked at the idea of a spirit. They 


were men of the world; they are never in earnest, 
aud they are never appalled. But Salvator was 
capable of pensiveness, of faith, and of fear. The 
misery of the earth is a marvel to him; he cannot 
leave off gazing at it. he religion of the earth is 
a horror to him; he goashes his teeth at it; mocks 
and gibes at it. He wonld have acknowledged reli- 
gion had he seen any that was true; anything 
rather than that baseness which he did see. ‘If 
there is no other religion than this of Pope and 
cardinals, let us to the robbers’ ambush and the 
dragon’s den.’ He was capable of fear also. The 
grey spectre, horse-headed, striding across the sky 
(in the Pitti Palace), its bat wings spread, green bars 
of the twilight seen between its bones; it was no 
play to him, the painting of it.” 

And herein it is that Mr. Ruskin’s power appears 
to stand alone, when writing on the outskirts of 
painting. In biography and description he is unique, 
but as a critic he is obscure and unintelligible, and 
as a teacher he has failed. He declares himself 
dissatisfied, because his readers do not read that 
which has cost him the most thoughtful labour. 
That at which he has most laboured he is least at 
home in; and he is uneasy that the discovery should 
have been made by his readers. Claude and Poussin 
are next treated of with a confirmation of the foibles 
attributed to Claude in preceding volumes. They are 
coupled as “ classical” painters, and it is Nicholas, 
not Gaspar Poussin, who is brought forward. 

In his chapter on Rubens and Cayp the tenden- 
cies of these men are attributed to the influence of 
the religious movements of their times. “The 
painters could only associate frankly with men of 
the world, and themselves became men of the world— 
men, I mean, having no belief in spiritual existences, 
no interests or affections beyond the grave. Not 
but that they still painted scriptural subjects. Altar 
pieces were wanted occasionally, and pious patrons 
sometimes commissioned a cabinet Madonna. But 
there is just this difference between the men of this 
modern period and the Florentines or Venetians— 
that whereas the latter never exert themselves fully, 
except on a sacred subject, the Flemish and Dutch 
painters are always languid unless they are profane.” 
This is well understood—did we not knowthat among 
the most: eminent painters of Italy there were monks 
and churchmen, and among those of Spain even 
bishops and high church dignitaries, we should learn 
it from Vasari and the historians of the Spanish 
school. They painted the articles of their belief, 
and painted them with a fervency and adoration 
which could not be equalled by men to whom such 
articles of belief werea mockery. ‘ Owing to habits 
of hot, ingenious, and unguarded controversy the 
Reformed Churches themselves soon forgot the 
meaning of the word which, of all words, was 
oftenest in their mouths. They forgot that rior 
is a derivative meiPopat, not of meoredw, and that 
‘ fides’ closely connected with ‘fio’ on one side, 
aud with ‘ confido’ on the other, is but distantly 
related to ‘credo.’” 

A simple glance at the works of the Giotteschi, 
even the worst of them, and those who immediately 
succeeded them, is sufficient to show us that in them 
their wiorcg was the essence of their life; they painted 
their Madonnas on their knees in adoration, but this 
ariorig was dead to men of a later era. 

Thus we find Rubens and Cuyp brought together 
because they fell on evil times. The character of 
Rubens is amusing; it abounds with trite truths, 
but is also remarkable for its suppressio veri. We 
read “ Rubens was an honourable and entirely well- 
intentioned man, earnestly industrious, simple, and 
temperate in habits of life, high-bred, learned, and 
discreet. His affection for his mother was great ; 
his generosity for contemporary artists unfailing. 
He is a healthy, worthy, kind-hearted, courtly- 
phrased animal, without any clearly perceptible 
traces of a soul, except when he paints his children.” 

Having read through an essay on “‘ Vulgarity,” 
we are startled by the title of the following chapter, 
“ Wouvermans and Angelico,” wherein one is shown 
as the mere dregs of carnal Art, and the other the 


I see in him, notwithstanding all his base- | rectified essence of the purity of religious painting. 


ness, the last traces of spiritual life in the Art of | But why Wouvermans has been selected we are not 


Europe. 


thought of a spiritual existence presented itself as a | forcible with Jan 
conceivable reality. All succeeding men, however ghel in opposition to Angelico, than Wouvermans. 


He was the last man to whom the | told. If the ay “ay be useful, it had been more 


teen, or Teniers, or perhaps Breu- 
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But we have yet a surprise in “The Two Boy- 
hoods,” the youth of Giorgione, and the youth of Wil- 
liam Turner, as he was called in his boyhood—the 
J. M. was an increment which came with the tide 
of success: Castelfranco and Maiden Lane! Mr. 
Ruskin does more than justice to the former, and 
much would be told of the boyhood of Giorgione if 
it were known ; and there is much of the boyhood 
of Turner that is known, but rs is not rt 
Throughout these volumes we gather a circumstan- 
tial parrative of the life of Turner, but in - this 
chapter of the fifth and last volume it would have 


been well to have spoken of the great painter's early |. 


bias for Art. It could have been interestingly told 
how Turver’s father was a hair-dresser and barber, 
proud of his business connections in “the Garden; 


ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
AND THE PROVINCES. 


> : 
os 


{. the four “pictorial panels which constitute the 
chet featarsof the --wihdo 


tures -firsty ‘Moses giving. Law ;’ 
ie ee. Lite ae 
> a‘ Dedidgtion: of .the ;’«and, 


and who, when asked as. toithe future of, his, $n, |: third, 


loftily replied, *‘ Sir, William iso. be a-painter.’? ; 
The concluding volnine ;of;the,.work has .been 
long looked for, with some hoyierthat-justice might 
have been done to those t.mén who have 
been unfairly dealt with. inethe> early .vqlnmes. 
In this, however, we are disappojated;.though the 
volume hey the negative mefiteof a. gugrded :absti- 
nence frevs that kind of, unmerited. censure. which 
revails a the former books. A period -of;years 
ele sed since the commencement of .the .work, 
and ¢.e tone of this volume shows Mr. Rngkin’a 
wir ¢ man than when he began it. He mightrhaye 
r ore directly vindicated - the title: of, his work 
“ Modern Painters,” which he, leaves,.merély. an 
abstract life. of Turner. . He claims to’be,considered 
an Art critic, but he is gifted with a power. ofjlan- 
guage which carries him and his reader-far*beyond 
the vulgar appliances of painting ; and he never con- 
descends to analyse a figure picture. When he claimed 
the right of changing at will deliberately formed 
opinions, we thought he was about to rectify much 
that he enunciated years ago, but his change of think- 
ing has not yet extended to this. 


—>—___. 


GOING TO LABOUR. 


J.C, Ibbetson, Painter. W. Hulland, Engraver. 


In the unavoidable absence this month of an en- 
graving from sculpture, we have iutroduced. this 
prints it i Tyan oh yore db soles Cot etece 
~~ on eee, en bre tee ar tie hd 
éblate—an tist who lived ‘: the latter 

e lagt century and the commencement of 
this; he died About the'year isin | hong “y 
aval dua Wipe. Min oRhs tS cotatbcrable 
quest.“ Benjamin, Woe tee President of the Royal 


Acaijemy, is, said fo have ealled hii ithe,“ Berghem 


bel thea, 


given on 





** Pee eal we 
D bis name in 





juxtaposition with that of the distinguished Dutch- 
mati, *16B8tsdn; in fis choice of subject ar Sir Ric 


treatment, evidently studied the works of Gains- 
bo Morland; yet, Specially ab a’ eojourist} 
he was far behind both. “ The picture here engraved 
is a favourable example of his style, and is a pleasing 
representation of rural life as it was seen in England 
in the'’days of" our. fathéré.” The copiposition ‘is 
simple, gpongh, its iatetest “béing limited” almost 
exclusively to pee one of "peasant children : these 
toe Aré carefully ‘drawu, atid are of a ‘pleasing 


The excellence attained by the landscape-paintérs | 


of our own time} is apt to render ‘us fastidious in 
our estimation ofthe works ‘of their predecessors, 
exe aps, those of Wilson, Gainsborough, and 
some others of great note, contemporaries or imme- 
diate sti of the'latter:"Wé should remember, 
however, thaf our early schoo! of artists hid Yo con- 
teud with difficulties unknown to those who came 
after, and we must judge of their works with due 
consideration of the time at, and the circumstances 
under, which they were executed. If Ibbetson had 
lived in our day he would, doubtless, have produced, 
from such a subject, a picture widely different from 
that before us. This remark is not made by way of 
apology, or extenuation of his productions, but to 
show that Art has its epochs of style, in each of 
which some excellence may be discovered. 








ion of thése pictured is Conéerned; ah@-Gven iif some 


little" or® no’ ground™for-fault-fidding.-> Aftd*cit “is 
. whilé-cheerfally. making this ackdowlédgment that 
we ‘must.exptess. our surprige that. the head ,an 
hands, which. produced the panels—if it were. 
same head and hands—should have vy 
“with work so inferior for the other portio 
_window, | If the design of the witidow afid its géneral 
filling up had beén‘at all equal inf ception or exe- 


t repbrEf embracing, “as -it does, the : purelys artistic 
Kt quettidepwoyld have contained little else com- 
méndgtion.. Instead of this being the case, however, 
the,design and filling up are not only inferior to the 
. popeia bat oppose.them in harmony and conception— 
_ Suggesting, indeed, the idea that after the panels were 
finished, some iere workman had been’ entrusted to 


thé suitability of thé glass to’the cathedral itsélf;in 
+ cliaracter, ‘colour, and: design, the*re' ssaids— 
** While your committee, as explainedy-had diversity 


they were unanimous,,with one exception, on 
fact that, be these cnet eke they, may, the glass, 
is neither in Character, colour, nor 
amendment rejecting the report*was mdved, but the 
report wis ultimately: carried by’seven to thré’."> © 
UBhin.—The Art-Union: of | Ireland -has* now, 
reavhed fhe second.yéar of its existence :,a meeting 
of, the..subscritera was’ held a.short time .ago,.to 
receiye,the ,report; of. the committee, and to. dis- 
tribite the, prizes, Though the -success of the 
society has not, been so great as might be anticipated, 
“there is no doubt ‘that the ifStitution® has: given 
an “impule to thie Arts of” Ireldfid.** The list’ of 
P subséribers is/*however, larger. than: that? of last 
‘year, ahd would,~in~all ‘probability,shave proved 
‘yetmore numerpus,, but.for the. existence of, other 
i. associations ,of, a, somewhat Kindred nature. vsThe 
total, number of shares, taken during the financial 
year joy slosed. was 1,042, realizing the amount of 
i 1:02 1. 28., of Which & stim of 6.517.125. was allotted 
for prizes; id’ dumber 112.** An*addftiénal ‘prize,’ a 
*Parlan ‘group, was added by Afresrs."Gregg’ &*Sdn. 
‘The a were “one “of 10015 batned*by 
VibcountStrahgtird; sgnevot 460, coker toh Ming 
D ~Strahg (ord ; sone “of ,40j..of:.whigh- 
) E..Kepnedy, of Mountioy. ees ups, the 
, w nner ; and, one of -y Whigh fell to the number 
held by a subscriber in New Brutiawic k. Che prizes 
given y,this éociety are stlécted ‘from the “current, 
"ExMibition of the ftofal"HibeFaiin' Ackdemy byt 
not’ necessarily from those contributéd™ by. Trish 
artists. » While teferring to the: Hibefnian’Academy, 


“Tt 


we tmay-rémark-that: the exhibition -of, this. yBar is, 
of, more jthan.average . excellence; the-youpger 
grtieta caneciplly:being stimulated to, improvement 
by the.prospect of selling their works to the prize- 
holders of the. Art-Union Societies. A school of 
yourig landscape painters is springing up;"which, if 
adequately encduraged, bids fair to’do credit to’ the’ 
‘edurttty.* Pittutes to’ the value‘of+500/. were sold 
at tlie Academy within a-few.days aftér ‘thé exhibi- 
p tion opened ;«this: may. seem ‘ag insigfificant sam 
indeed to -the picture-buyers of London, but: it is 
not so considered in Dublin. 

The “ Shilling Art-Union of Dublin” has met 
with a decided success, considering that this is its 
first year: the number of subscribers amounted to 
27,355, realizing the sum of 1,367/. 15s., of which 
about 300/, has been absorbed in necessary expenses, 
The balance was distributed in ninety-eight prizes, 
commencing with 100/. as the highest, down to 3/. 
as the lowest. The committee did not purpose to 
have any below 5/., but as they observed many 
small works in the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
“priced” at 3/., “they considered,” as the report 





~in; these, pictures, .a8 xe tes a Cabell ing. abd + éntii 
SORES, 2 PNT wide asthe aet eerp 


respects the *exécutidri> your*committés Gould” see | 


3 of the | 


*cition to the panels themselves, ‘thi ion of our | 
design and complete the rest.’””? On the question df |= 


of views qs to the mere artiatic merits of the,win fs 


as it stan < 6 + an ae 
design, suitable for the cathédral of Glasgow.” An} use of which for 


oy Sof weer’ A dmi d 
moe Ay by Mr. Recorth® front . fatal Bats 


says, “that injustice would be done t ists ij 
they were excluded from any’ participation i" 
chances of sale : still'they are not us 


courage either small’ prizes or ” 
Pegg we have no'doubt:thercomieitar 














Giascow.—-A special meeting of the Glasgow able, as they appear to. be ch 
' Architectural Society has been held, to heat a report | the value of the prizes, for, cevtainlgy tings een 
from a committee as to the stained glass re _is a very low figure for a painting, water. 
t up in the great west window of the cathedral. irawing. We are. th by 
fn"the ‘report the committee said :—‘*Some con- | the proceedings of this, e pre- 
sidered that-the beauties of the window more than | Viously noticed, that there is every pi Of works 
counterbalanced its defects, while others held | of Art finding a home th Nerigth and 
opinions quite the reverse. ‘the whole, however, | breadth of the sister island. «+ © 3s 
_ your Committee agree in speaking with much approval |” MancuesteR.—It is but:to justice that in 


' 80 far as concerns the promise of»the 1 
‘Manchester Shilling -Art-Union, to. distribute 
and Art-objects to subser 














the ‘ socie iety? suth aa 
‘sHiould halon it 
pieidarrs ér-than* 

; thé*one” can :be-renidved 










y * the rebke si a 
~ Garter.“ Thé who eulpturéd from a’sinfgle block 
of Pi veh m Us Dij-—@ hr 


: Bricu —_ x! q works 
of living arlista; dic ce place, 
Ly 4 9 med .. } onth of 
| October, under th or, sup- 
vi bitants 

“of Brighton, LY engaged 
in ing” in, which 
will, be*beld r he Pavilion, ee 

: montlis haa courteously 
nted by the.town council... Promises.of pictures 
ive beds raccldod hit aired She ae ais 


tinguished “artists” of--Gur- echdol; “snd ‘as it is 
catjmated: (NAL cHAS. Uospeasd Fhititertiieally eo. 
et htt 


seinble in 1 r. 7 
there’ cai séarcely .bé # doubt of the exhibition 
“proving 5 traty diteésstul?"~ *= 
> SOLPORD.—Th-the*studid ‘of? Mr”™Minrd, Upper 


Belgrave: Place? theres a'set.ofcsix étatues, nearly 
| completed, “for. the cembellishnienteof:the: Oxford 


. .Three of | shoe ileo, Leibnitz, 
and | gy a bythe: a that of 
Br attr Dart Sigua 

a ’ » Bou ; d 
Mi? Raskin’ ‘They svebebodeed “ine Goes, 






r. Ruskin. e stone, 
and ‘tithy be saidffor setl ptires to’ bé BpialMtife-size. 
- OY Wem ihet Ube ppoetst be) fagextibited a 
Te ep mitre rape te. the-Ac ? Asim 
dil gas& 0 mous atone yortraifnr ie artist s 
difficult Yyhps perscuial. résemb| mn some 
oft statics, owever, identity. is etal d inde- 
. pendently ob ert. in the stajue ¢ on, who 

feprtsented conte: iatidg. appr his feet ; 
*as'in that of Sir'Hamphyey Beye appears 
in*the"tom position.» The ures are 


M ri) tH 

-tréated with” propriety uh dp whePever itis practi- 

see with’sotee theo allusion-to’tlte. qualifications 

.of-the person represenféd:*« <0}. 8 @?° 
“The bust 


has placed, fi e; presen fin. 
of Tatahod, the chief | own of the col 
thé” brave “old”seaman of’ thé Conimdnwe 
© bot : * its” altithate” desfitiatiot “is oye deter- 
 miheds*~ AnotheF of -Enigiawa's worthi¢s, the great 
:Lecke, whorwas “ulsoxa native sof: Somefsetshire, 
(Will ‘also,ijt is expected; b& commemorated in 4 
im tr way * » se 4 ‘oe ~ 2 
. eae! D.—Extensi ve restorations, .under the 
“guperinténidence of Mr. Scoft, are 
"carritd on in the fine’ cathédral of . “The 
magnitude of the work,” says our eotemporary, the 
Builder, “* may be judged of by the fact that more 
than 11,000/. will be expended to complete those por- 
tions now in hand, exclusive of gifts, and leaving # 
considerable amount of ornamentation in abeyance. 
The heaviest item in the work now being carried e 
is that for the oak carving, which has been entruste: 
to Mr. Evans, of Ellastone, Staffordshire. The _ 
screen has been confided to Mr. Skidmore, © 
Coventry. The entire restorations will add much 
interest to this venerable edifice. 
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THE COMPANION-GUIDE 


(BY RAILWAY) 
IN SOUTH WALES. 
BY MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL. 


Part VIII. 


EATH is now a town of smoke, through 
which its rare and venerable antiqui- 
ties are too often but dimly visible. 
It is a very ancient town, “ called by 
the Britons Nedd, and by the Romans 
Nidum. When Robert Fitzhamon 
conquered Glamorgan he gave this 
town to Richard de Granaville, one of 
the twelve knights who assisted him. 
The said Richard, about half a mile 

from the town, and on the river Neath, built a 

Cistercian abbey, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 

about a.D. 1130, and giving his share to the 

\ monks, returned to a plentiful estate he had in 

England.”* King John rested here on his way 
O°) to Ireland, in 1210; so did King Edward I., in 

ff 1284. And in this castle and abbey the un- 
fortunate Edward II. took shelter from his 
enemies. He was, however, compelled to leave 
it, and on his way to the castle of Llantrissant 
was betrayed by a monk, in whom he had trusted as a guide. 

The Town is busy and prosperous. The various works in 
its immediate vicinity give employment to its population, and 
the quays receive vessels of moderate size, the river being 
navigable thus far from the sea.t It has good streets, good 
houses, good shops, good public rooms, a good library, a 
“ philosophical institution,” a good market-house, and needs 
only a good hotel. Moreover, two railways augment its 
population and its wealth ; and the neighbourhood abounds in 
colleries, iron-works, and copper-works. It is auspiciously 
situated, protected by lofty hills, which shelter without con- 
fining it; and, before science had filled the mouth of the 
valley with dense and unwholesome vapours, the place must 
have been healthy as well as beautiful. The old monks 
selected it wisely then, although now-a-days there is no one 
of them who would not avoid it, as a melancholy foreshadowing 
of a destiny it was the professed purpose of their lives to 
avoid. 

It is said that ‘‘ Neath was destined for the seat of a Uni- 
versity just prior to the Reformation, and that a charter was 
actually obtained for its foundation. Its deeds of arms were 
not, however, to be succeeded by those of learning. Of 
the former it had its share, several sanguinary battles having 
been fought in the neighbourhood between the Britons and 
their Norman oppressors. In the reign of Stephen, the 
British forces, headed by the sons of Caradoc ab Jestyn, 
whose lordship extended from the Tawe to the Afan, here 
attacked the Norman lords with great spirit, and put them to 
the rout so completely, that all who escaped the sword fled 
for an asylum to the various castles of Gower. Three thou- 
sand men are said to have been slain in this conflict. In 1231 
Llewellyn ab Iorwath, and Morgan Gam, enraged by some 
injustice of Hubert de Burgh upon the marches, laid siege to 
the castle, and burnt it, destroying many of the inhabitants, 
and setting fire to their houses. What a contrast to these 
turbulent scenes of horror is presented in the pacific course 
of events, upon which we are happily borne along, under 
more benign auspices, and the institutions of a wiser govern- 
ment,” 

‘The Abbey is distant about a mile from the town, and the 
ruins are of large extent.t It was originally a convent of Grey 






_* “We learn from Bishop Tanner that Richard de Granaville and 
Constance, his wife, gave their chapel in the castle at Nethe, the tithes 
belonging to it, a large tract of waste land and other possessions, in 
the time of Henry L., to the abbot and convent of Savigny, near 
Lyons, that they might build an abbey here in Wales. And a very 
fair abbey, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, was built accordingly on 
the west side of the river, a little below the town of Neath, for monks 
of the order of Savigny, or Fratres Grisei, who soon afterwards 
became Cistercians.”—Dr. Beattie. 

_Malkin states, but does not give his authority, that Richard 
Granaville, returning from a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, brought 


with him & person named Lales (or Lalys), *‘a man very skilful in 
o yg building, whom he employed to construct the abbey of 
Neath, 


"Tis said that he afterwards went to London, and became 
architect to the king, Henry I. 

__t In our descriptions of Neath and its fair valley we shall be much 
indebted to an excellent Handbook,” written by Mr. C. H. Waring, 
* gentleman of the neighbourhood, by whom we had the pleasure 
and advantage to be accompanied to the various attractions in the 
vicinity, and especially to the Vale of Neath. 

+ “The Welsh call this abbey *‘ Abatty Glyn Nedd’ or Abbacy of 
the Vale of Neath, and Nedd is properly the name of the river 
running through it, being descriptive of the gentle course of its stream 
compared with most of the neighbouring waters.” 


two epoc 


ings of the godly. 


the copper smo 


of neatness and order. 














cornices, quoins, and other ornaments of the structure. 


the neighbourhood, most of the trees having blighted tops. 


Friars, but afterwards came into the possession of the Cistercians, who retained it till the Disso- 
lution, when the fraternity was reduced to eight monks. 
On approsching the abbey the visitor is suddenly struck by a singular mingling of styles of 
s.* He learns however, that the old priory-house had been converted into a residence 
by the Hoby family, subsequent to its use as a religious house, these comparatively new 
buildings being of Tudor architecture. Within, the only portions that retain their early character 
is THe Crypt, and the remains of the church. There are evidences enough, however, to show 
the vast extent and gorgeous ornaments of the fine structure, to bear out the statement of 
Leland, that it was “cnce the fairest in all Wales,” and almost to realize the description of 
an early bard—“ Weighty the lead that roofs this abode—the dark blue canopy of the dwell. 


4, 


NEATH ABBEY. 


Every colour is seen in the crystal windows; the floor is wrought in 


variegated stone: here is the gold-adorned choir, the nave, the gilded tabernacle-work, the 
pinnacles worthy of the three fountains ; the bells, the benedictions, and the peaceful songs of 
praise, proclaim the frequent thanksgivings of the white monks.” 

The church, although a mere shell, “still jooks stately ;” and the so-called chapter-house, refec- 
tory, and some of the chief apartments, also “present interesting architectural studies.” Huge 
masses of masonry are scattered about the inner courts; the eye may readily detect remnants of 
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NEATH ABBEY, ListaNT Vitw. 


The ivy grows but little about them, 


ke preventing its spread ; indeed the effect of this foe to verdure we mark all about 
The place is peculiarly quiet ; 


® Francis’s ** Neath and its Abbey.” The ruins of Neath Abbey have been placed by Lord Dynevor (to 
whom they belong) under the care and 
rality from time to time enabling the soc 
preservation of its existing remains. 


custody of the Neath Philosophical Society, his lordship's libe- 
iety to effect partial restorations, “highly advantageous to the 
” A custodier resides in an ancient lodge, and the ruins are examples 
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idlers and spoilers being effectually kept out. It is, therefore, 
a scene for reflection and thought ; imagination may revert 
to its days of gorgeous splendour, when monarchs were its 
guests, and learn from the shattered walls a lesson as to 
the mutability of the works of man. 
“We do love these ancient ruins: 

We never tread upon them, but we set 

Our foot upon some reverend history. 
Strange sights and strange sounds are these that would greet 
the venerable abbot—earliest or last—if permitted to revisit 
earth and tread among old familiar places! ‘he air is close 
and the sky is dark; dense columns of smoke are curling even 
round the broken relics that still soar upwards. ‘There is no 
breath of nature from the hills, over the meadows, or from 
the river that still runs beside its walls to meet the sea. 





SEAL OF THE ABBOT. 


Where the matin hymn was sung, and the solemn vespers 
chanted, is heard the perpetual clang clang of the noisy ham- 
mer: forges, furnaces, and tall chimneys, mingle unearthly and 
unnatural sounds, and the dale resembles rather a pandemo- 
nium than a sanctuary from the cares and turmoils of the world. 

It may interest the archwologist to examine the two seals 
and the efligy we borrow from Mr. Francis’s valuable and 
interesting contribution to the history of the locality, ‘ Me- 
morials of Neath and its Abbey ;” the first is that of the 
Abbot of Neth, the second that of “the Abbey of St. Mary 
of Neth.” The arms at the foot are those of De Granaville, 
the founder. Ina field adjacent to the ruin is a mutilated 
stone figure, that of Adam de Caermarthen, Abbot of Neath, 
4.p. 1209. He holds in his hand the model of a church— 





ABBEY SEAL. 


as its re-founder. It is a curious relic, which all visitors to | 
the place would desire to see removed from its present rest | 


to the interior of the ruin; we believe it would be re- 
moved, if a hint of the propriety of the act were conveyed 


to Lord Dynevor. He who has done so much for the pre- | 


servation of the venerable remains, would, we are assured 
gladly attend to any suggestion for increasing their interest. ‘ 

The old Castle of Neath must be visited. It is in the 
centre of the town—a shell merely—surrounded by the low 
dwellings of artizans. The artist has pictured the gateway. 
There was here “an ancient castle ” when, in 1090, Richard 
de Granaville built this stronghold 


Before we leave the neighbourhood we may examine a | 
curious and interesting church—that of Luantwit Juxta | 


Neatu, which stands on a bank between the river and a canal: 
it has been lately “ restored.” F ' 


.’ Fortunately, however, for lovers 
of the picturesque, our artist saw it before its renovation. 
| 


Who could imagine this gloomy town—over which, like a 


us on a brief tour, but he may prolong it, if he pleases, and can 
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THE CRYPT, NEATH ABBEY. 


are certainly not constructed “ expressly for the accommodation 
The river Neath rises south-westward of the mountain call 
the Bay of Swansea a little below Briton Ferry. Its origin 


- mt 





| iN at fis 
LLANTWIT JUXTA NEATH. 


waters of several tributaries previous to reaching Pont Neath Vaughan, where, properly, the 


river assumes the name of Neath. ‘Thus, old Drayton— 





| Besides her double head, to help her stream that 


From Brecknock forth doth breake.” 





| 





} THE ABBOT'S EFFIGY. 


These tributaries, as well as the river, have many falls—some hi 





of dense and unwholesome smoke—the gateway to a very paradise of rock and riy 
valley—tTHE VALE or NeatTH. To this charming valley we must ask the reader to 





of “creature comforts,” for the inns are to-day little better than they were a century ago, and 





“When nimble Neath anon 
(To all the neighbouring nymphs for her rare beauties known, 


Her handmaids—Melta sweet, cleere Hepsey, and Tragath) 





to the guide or frequent visitor; others in the direct course of the stream, and others agar | 
from steep banks upon its sides. It is to these falls that the Vale of Neath is chiefly indebt 
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pall, too often lowers a cloud 
er, hill and 
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be content with a limited one 
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ed Ban Gyhyrich, and falls into 
is two brooks; it collects the 
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for its renown; but it has other attractions: abrupt moun- 
tains, huge cliffs, grotesque rocks, wooded glens, custic 
bridges, dingles, and bosky dells—all, in short, that con- 
tribate beauty to a wild district, in which nature is but 
little trimmed and fashioned by the hand of Art. Justly, 
therefore, may one of its ardent admirers say that “tourists, 
painters, poets, anglers, and meditative lovers of the romantic, 
are alike charmed by the attractions of this Vale, which only 
requires to be better known, that its fame may equal its 
beauty.” 

A short distance from Neath are two of the most famous 
of the Cascades—those of Aberdulas and Melincourt ; but 
the tourist need not pause to visit them now, for the iron 
lords have ruined their picturesque. That of Aberdalas is 
altogether gone—“ works for the manufacture of tin plate 
have encroached up to the very point where the stream takes 
its plunge; and the air, formerly so sweet with woodland 
fragrance, and tuneful with the song of birds, is now couta- 
minated by smoke, and disquieted by the clang of machinery ;” 
while that of Melincourt, although not so entirely ill-used, 
has lost much of its fine character—its fame is of the past.* 
We must go further up the Vale, therefore, before we can 
escape the sights and sounds of the furnace and the foundry ; 
and a railway conveys us to the station—Giyn NeatH—at 
which we commence our tour, among the beauties of the 
river and the Vale. + 

It is at Glyn Neath that the tour of the Vale properly com- 
mences, and the railway conducts the tourist thus far; but 
long before his arrival he will have obtained views, on either 





NEATH CASTLE. 


side, of rare and surpassing beauty—tree-clad hills, looking 
down on the fair river, with vistas, here and there, through 
rugged passes, into charming glens. His attention will also 
be directed to many auspiciously situated mansions and small 
churches in pleasant dells. “ Ynisygerwn, the ancestral 
mansion of the Llewellyns of Penllergare, is seen on the left, 
shronded in trees. ‘The little church of Resolven is on the 
right, near the station of that name. A few miles onward, 
on the opposite side of the valley, stands Rheola, the beautiful 
seat of N. V. E. Vaughan, Esq., one of the most lovely resi- 
dences in Glamorgan. It has a fine mountainous background, 
and the glen behind the house has walks of great beauty. 
Proceeding onward, the retired house of Maesgwyn is barely 
visible near the river-side, and beneath the towering grandeur 


_ * Malkin (1804) speaks of the Cascade of Melincourt as the largest 
in South Wales, and * unrivalled in its accompanyments, considered 
as an enclosed scene :” * the rich clothing of the precipice, the over 
cast hue of the objects, the foliage intercepting the view, and pre- 
venting the whole from being exhausted, conspire with the magni- 
tude of the principal feature to increase the interest of the spot.” 
nee fate it as a fall of “* most majestic character,” 
asses ove yerg i i y fe 
prop. on oy ve verge of a dark precipitous rock, eighty feet 
‘ + The only tolerable inn of the district is here. It is called the 
Lamb and Flag,” and is sufficiently comfortable for those who are 
vot over-particular. The charges are moderate, but bed accommo- 
dation is limited. Ponies may be here obtained, and a sort of “ fly” 
—— who shan both pedestrian and equestrian exercise. It is, 
- ever, obvious that without much walking few of the attrac- 
ions of the Vale can be seen, inasmuch as they fer the most part lie 
out of the beaten track. 


of its neighbouring hills.” In 1802, Southey proposed to become i i 
some additions or improvements ; these the aun, Williams of prelordaesgy TF narra ae 
the arrangement, consequently, did not take place, and in a letter to Mr. Waring the poet thus 
expresses himself : “ Had this wish been complied with, my lot would have been fixed in the 
Vale of Neath instead of here, among the mountains of Cumberland, and my children would 
have been Cambrians instead of Cumbrians.” ‘The real motive of Mr. Williams in declinin 
to accept Southey as a tenant was the ill repute of the poet, who was at that time the avowe 


VIADUCT, VALE OF NEATH. 


advocate of revolutionary principles. “ Much and deeply as he afterwards became attached to 
the lakes and mountains of Cumberland, he would often speak with something like regret of 
Maesgwyn and the Vale of Neath.” 

Aberpergwm, the seat of Rees Williams, Esq., is seen among surrounding trees. The family 
of Williams, of Aberpergwm, is illustrious; for eight hundred years they have held domains 
in this valley, and have their descent from Rhys, the son of Jestyn, the last prince of Glamorgan. 
Of this family, that of Oliver Cromwell was a collateral branch, the original name, when 
they settled in Huntingdon, being Williams. ‘The name of Williams was adopted in the reign 














AT NEATH VAUGHAN, 


of Henry VIII: previously it was De Avan. It was the father of the present proprietor who 
corresponded with Southey concerning the house at Maesgwyn, and one of whose sisters con- 
tributed the Welsh Fairy Stories to Crofton Croker’s Fairy Legends.* The lady is an 


* The late Mr. Williams, according to Mr. Waring, “is well known to Welsh poets and scholars, under 
the bardic name of Gwlddur (pron. Goolddoor). The glen which conducts the brook of Pergwm to its con- 
fluence with the Neath is well worthy of a survey. Access to this part of the domain is readily granted 
by the proprietor, who has formed a road up the glen, by which the summit of the mountain is reached. 
On the ascent a stone seat has been placed, with the following inscription :— 

* Gorphwysfa i Gymro glan, * A resting place for Welchmen true ; 
Rho ddiolch i Dduw, Let him thank God, enjoy the view, 
A chér yn y blaen.’ And then his onward way pursue.’” 
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accomplished Welsh scholar, and not “a Welsh scholar” 
only. Her immediate neighbourhood bears testimony to her 
value; but her intellectual gifts have not been limited in 
their influence to her own beautiful vale. io 
We are now on the borders of Brecknockshire; it is in 
that county we find most of the leading attractions of the 
district. We pass along a narrow lane, and reach Pont- 
NEATH-VAUGHAN, previously, however, obtaining a view of 
a fine and picturesque viaduct over the river, pictured by 
Mr. Harding; the bills that look down upon it are espe- 
cially grand and beautiful. Immediately above is the 
majestic mountain, Craig-y-Llyn, “ king of the Glamorgan- 
shire mountains.” 
Pont-NeaTH-VAUGHAN is a small village; the inn here is | 
called “ the White Horse.” It is small, “ coarse,” externally 
and internally, and situate in about the worst situation that | 
could be chosen; so, indeed, is the inn at Glyn Neath, while | 
removal a hundred yards or so might have secured a perpetual | 
view of combined grandeur and beauty. It is here, however, 
the guide is to be obtained—a necessity, inasmuch as, with- 
out one, it would be difficult to find the way to the Falls, | 
through almost impervious woods. Welsh guides are very | 
different from those who “ply the trade” in Ireland. In | 
Wales, the guide seems to think he has no other duty than 
to walk before you, and open gates; if he has stories to tell, | 
or legends to rehearse, he keeps them to himself; to wit or | 
humour he makes uo pretence ; he has no anecdote to lighten | 
the way, no pleasant word to smooth a rugged path, no kindly | 
greeting for any peasant you meet, to draw out information ; | 
he receives you with a nod, and parts from you with another, | 
when you have paid his fee of seven shillings—that is all; he | 
will have no memory of you thenceforward, nor you of him. 
What a contrast between him and his Irish brother! The | 
Irish guide lets you miss nothing; ever ready with a joke 
when a joke is welcome, and a serious caution when it is 





requisite. If youexhaust his budget of veritable “ laagends,” 
he will invent new ones. Ask him any question you please, 
and you will have an answer ; never does the “ be dad I don’t 
know” come in reply to aught upon which you require 

information. Is a lady of your party, Paddy is always at her 

side, her cloak upon one arm, and the other prepared to | 
assist in all emergencies; he is ever at hand when needed, 
with his kindly smile, lively jest, and active zeal to render 
service. 

The tourist will rest awhile nt Pont-Neath-Vaughan, as- 
cending one of the heights above the village, to obtain a 
glorious view of the vale and surrounding hills; he will 
also desceud into the dell, through which the river wildly 
rushes, and stand on a picturesque bridge, on either side of 
which the close scenery is very beautiful. Pont-Neath- 
Vaughan is the starting-point of those who visit “ the Falls,” 
and the Falls are the great objects of attraction in the Vale of 
Neath. Other valleys may boast of rivers as lucid, of hills 
as rugged and as grand, of woods as varied and as rich, of 
dells as fair and as fertile, of meadows as green and as pro- 
ductive; but there is no valley in our island that contains 
waterfalls so many or so magnificent. 

To some of these falls, therefore, we desire to conduct the 
reader—aided, as we shall be, by the artists, Mr. Harding, 
Mr. McEwen, and Mr. Wimperis. We shall first, however, 
ask him to accompany us to the singular cave Portu- 
yr-oGor, “the gate or mouth of the cavern.” Porth-yr- 
ogo! is a cave into which enters a river—the river Mellte 
—to be lost for a time, and then to issue forth and run 
through a valley into the Neath. Its course is not under 
a hill, but under a dell; a steep road of some extent leads 
down to it, high rocks envelop it on all sides, some of 
them clothed with thick underwood; the water is deli- 
ciously pure. The cavern is about fifty feet wide, and in 
height thirty feet: into this cavern the river rushes, finding an 
exit some five hundred yards away, but filling on its passage 
a variety of lesser caves, which have never yet been explored, 
for although some attempts have been made to examine its 
singular recesses, none of them have been successful. ‘These 
recesses branch off in all directions—some, it is said, lead to 
passages three or four miles long; and if the guides are to be 
credited, they have explored one of them so far, during seasons 
of unusual drought. We borrow a description from Mr, 
Waring :—“ The rapid Mellte, after many tumultuous 
writhings amongst huge blocks of limestone, disappears be- 
neath a gigantic mass of rock, extending, nearly on a hori- 
zontal level, from one bank to the other. When the river is 
swollen by heavy rains, its foaming waters preclude all 
human access to the cave: but in customary summer weather, 

the entrance is easy. ‘The interior presents a lofty concavity, 





adorned with stalactical coucretions, in a great variety of 
forms, which produce a somewhat ghastly effect, seen by the 
broken gleams of daylight, and when illuminated by candles 
throw back a brilliant reflection. The Melite is heard mur. 
muriug among the pebbles, and rocky fragments of the floor 
as it hurries into the recesses of the cavern, where it | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| green sward ; streams as “nimble” as the Neath rush from hill-tops, singing © 


| almost at every step in this district—* wild and untrimmed”—give to it @ aa 
| very few of the vales in Great Britain equal, perhaps none surpass. These wa 
lunges | now approaching. 


ence 


into a dark pool, awfully profound, filling the “subterranean” with an appalling roar, There 
is an unspeakable fascination allied both to the sublime and the horrible, in the combination of 
sounds produced by the hollow babbling of the waters near the entrance, and the deep stern bass 
of their descent into the invisible abyss. At the lower extremity of the pool, where it becomes 
accessible, there is a singular formation of caleareous spar, on the face of a rock, which is 
sufficiently like a skeleton child to give the name of Liyn y Baban (the Lake of the Baby) to this 
mysterious-looking watery chasm.” This baby is a vein of carbonate of lime, kept white by the 
continual rush of water. The guides have a legend of child murder, or some miraculous restoration 
of a drowning infant from this black abyss, to deepen the thrilling interest of the place. But 








PONT-NEATH-VAUGHAN,. 


the guides, as we have elsewhere remarked, are, if inventive, certainly not communicative— | 
their legends and traditions are, when you obtain them, of the veriest commonplace. The |, 
cavern is exceedingly picturesque; Mr. McEwen’s sketch may convey some notion of it, but to | 
its solemn and impressive grandeur Art cannot do justice. Not only is the cave itself singularly 
effective—the neighbourhood is full of pictorial episodes. A pretty village, with its graceful 
church, attracts the eye as we descend the hill; at its base are huge rocks covered with ivy and | 
other creepers, among which gorgeously green ferns shoot from intervening crevices ; while the || 
river, though gentle and musical in summer, rushes with terrific force in winter, and having 
no exit but this cavern, then rises rapidly, often flooding the whole of the adjacent valley. 








PORTH-¥-OGOF. | 
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On the hill and in the dale, wherever we ramble through this delicious valley, ve = all 
abundantly bountiful of grace and beauty: wild flowers grow in rich luxuriance ; 


ag ; : ; ' to plots of 
ages, and of infinitely varied character, give their shade to tangled hedgerows ant Am over 


falls, encountered 
liar charm that 
terfalls we are 


huge rock-stones, to mingle with the river; and, in especial, the numerous water 
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ART-UNION OF LONDON. | 


Tux following works of Art have been selected, up 
to the time of our going to press, by the prize- | 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tue Roya Acapemy.—An hebdomadal literary 
contemporary, who is “ fortunate’ enough topenetrate 


holders at the last drawing of the Art-Union of | into the secret doings of this august body, publishes 


London. 


From the Royal Academy :— 

An English Pastoral, by H. B. Willis, 2107.; Fall Ripe, | 
G. Lance, 1502. ; The Nile Raf:, F. Dillon, 1202. ; Chastity 
(marble statue), J. Durham, 105/.; Morning on the Dee, 
H. J. Boddington, 100/.; The River Dovey, T. Danby, 
s0.; The First Step in Life, Mrs. E. M. Ward, 757.; The 
Volunteer Movement, J. Ballantyne, 65%.; The Sexton's 
Sermon, H. S. Marks, 637.; The Litule Florist, T. F. 
Dicksee, 60/.; Fisherman's Cottage, J. Cassie, 501.; A 
Fishermau’s Hut, W. Hemsley, 47/. 5s.; Sweet Summer 
‘Time, F. W. Hulme, 402.; Loch Faed, Bute, G. F. Bu- 
chanan, 312. 10s.; Under the Cliff at Bonchurch, J. F. 
Cropsey, 307.; Happy Moments, J. T. Peele, 307. ; Fruit, 
Miss E. H. Stannard, 25/.; A Cottager, Wanstead, J. W. 
Haynes, 257. ; The Sister's Prayer, J. A. Fitzgerald, 201.; 
The Mother’s Lesson, G. W. Brownlow, 202.; The Thames 
at Goring, T. J. Soper, 207. ; Going a Milking, W. Lucas, 
jun., 202.; Landscape, F. W. Watts, 15/. 





From the British Institution :— 


Huy on the Meuse, G. Stanfield, 847.; Spending a 
Holiday, J. Ritchie, 602. ; Cordelia, T. F. Dicksee, 522. 10s. ; 
The Lace Maker, A. Provis, 301.; Brewhurst Mill, N. O. 
Lupton, 25/.; Maternal Affection, C. Dukes, 21/.; View 
down the Trent, W. E. Turner, 212.; A Nap, R. Holling- 
dale, 202.; The Lesson, C. Dukes, 207.; Preparing the 
Village Guy, Miss E. Brownlow, 20/.; The Orange Girl, 
T. P. Hall, 202. 


From the Society of British Artists :— 

Tantallon Castle, J. Syer, 2007.; Summer on the 
Thames, W. W. Gosling, 100/.; River View, J. C. Ward, 
607.; Mounts Bay, G. Wolfe, 457.; A Trawler in a Stiff 
Breeze, H. K. Taylor, 407.; Deer and Deerhound, T. Earl, 
361. 15s.; A Sea Breeze, J. Henzell, 351.; Fighing-boats 
off Lundy Island, W. West, 35J.; Nook on Kiel’s Den, 
A. Perigal, 30/.; A Welsh Lane, G. Cole, 30J.; A Scene 
in Brittany, E. J. Cobbett, 3¢/.; A Shepherd's Home, 
E. A. Pettitt, 30/.; The Mountain Stream, J. B. Smith, 
302.; Girl with Blackberries, J. T. Peele, 30/.; Village 
Scene, H. Desvignes, 302. ; The Rialto, 8. G. Toovey, 302. ; 
The Daughter of Jerusalem, J. Bouvier, sen., 28/.; On 
the River Looe, W. Pitt, 277. ; A Lane Scene, J. C. Ward, 
25l.; Waiting for the Tide, H. K. Taylor, 25/.; At Mont- 
reaux, J. P. Pettitt, 252.; St. Michael's Mount, G. Wolfe, 
251.; Pont Aber, J. Steeple, 252.; Sea Coast, E. Hayes, 
201.; On the Tavey, W. Williams, 20/.; At Willesborough 
Lees, J. J. Wilson, 202. 


From the Water-Colour Society :— 
Venice from the Rialto, by W. Callow, 7¢2.; Moel 


Shabod, 8. P. Jackson, 42/.; Auld Robin Grey, Mrs. | 
Criddle, 302.; Clovelly, 8. P. Jackson, 302.; Old British | 


Camp, G, A. Fripp, 302. ; Fruit, G. Rosenberg, 217. 


From the New Water-Colour Society :— 


Interior of the Cathedral of Cefalu, Carl Werner, 7&2. 15s.; 
A Salmon Leap, D. H. McKewan, 527. 10s.; Port Madoc, 
lf. C. Pidgeon, 407.; Place Pucelle, Rouen, G. Howse, 
401. ; View on the Swale, W. Telbin, 362. 15s.; Wha's- 
bridge on the Dudden, D. H. McKewan, 312. 10s.; Esa, 
T. L. Rowbotham, 30/.; At Weir Gifford, P. Mitchell, 257.; 
Rillage Point, J. G. Philps, 25%.; Toll Demanded, H. 
Warren, 21/.; An Old Tower, C. Vacher, 151. 


From the Institution of Fine Arts :— 


a statement of what took place at a recent meeting 


| of the Academicians, who attended “to hear and 


receive a special report from the council on the past 
history and present prospects of the Institution, 
setting forth (1) the Relation of the Royal Academy 
to the Crown, (2) the Relation of the Royal Academy 
to the Public, (3) the Relation of the Royal Academy 
to the Professors of Art. This report, which was 
already in type, was read and received. In due 
time, we presume, it will be distributed to the 
world.” It has, however, fallen into the hands, as 
we judge, of the conductors of the journal in ques- 
tion, who briefly comment upon its contents: we 
prefer waiting till the document shall come officially 
into our possession, if it should do so, for a subse- 
quent meeting appears to have been called to discuss 
the question of giving the report publicity through 
the press; so that it is just possible, though scarcely 
probable, that the public will hear nothing of the 
matter, except what is derived from indirect sources. 

Crystat Patace PicturE GALLERY.—Our pages 
for the last two or three months have been so occu- 
pied with the picture exhibitions of the metropolis, 
that we had uo space for noticing the recent addi- 
tions of good works to this gallery, and the excellent 
arrangement, under the directorship of Mr. C. W. 
Wass, of the entire collection. Next month we hope 
to go into the matter somewhat in detail. 

PARLIAMENTARY GRANTS FOR ART-PURPOSES.— 
The following sums appear in the civil service 
estimates for the current year:—£2,000 for the 
National Portrait Gallery; £2,500 for the purchase 
of drawings by the old masters for the British 
Museum, from the Lawrence Collection; £5,000 
towards the Irish National Gallery, at Dublin; 
£5,000 towards an Industrial Museum at Edin- 
burgh; and £15,000 for alterations in the National 
Gallery, in London. 

THE Femate Scucot or Art CONVERSAZIONE. 
—The meeting at the Kensington Museum was 
eminently successful; there was an attendance of 
upwards of 1,500 ladies and gentlemen, and much 
interest was manifested as to the progress of the sub- 
scription for sustaining the school in Gower Street. 
That subscription, however, does not yet reach the 
half of the sum required. We trust we may not have 
to incur the reproach of abandoning such an insti- 
tution ; the call is not to try an experiment ; it has 
been tried, and not found wanting. Hundreds of 
young women are now honourably and creditably 
obtaining maintenance, who would have been idlers, 
or worse, but for the means thus afforded them ; 
and hundreds—nay, thousands—are waiting eager 





_The Prodigal Son, E. Walton, 522. 10s.; The Cover | 
Side, A. F. Rolfe, 407.; Self-Defence, H. P. Parker, 35/.; | 


The Ciose of a Summer Day, G. A. Williams, 25/.; 


Head of Loch Lomond, J. T. Walton, 202.; A Sunny | 


Afternoon, B. W. Leader, 20/.; The Haunt of the King- 
fisher, J. Adam, 20/.; Welsh Lake Scene, B. Shepham, 
201.; Carrickfergus Castle, E. Hayes, 26/.; Carisbrook 
Castle, J. Godet, 201.; An Interesting Topic, H. King, 207. 

The list contaius a larger number of good pictures 
than we expected, the result, we imagine, of prompt 
reference to the several galleries soon after the 
prizes of the society were drawn. Still, we adhere 
to our early view of this matter—a belief that the 
leading purpose of the institution would be best 
answered by selecting a certain number of works, to 
be distributed as “ prizes,” instead of money amounts. 
We have, every year, evidence of the difficulty of 
selecting high-class paintings; such as are not 


“ t , 
commissioned,” are “gone” before prizeholders | 


can avail themselves of their privilege ; and were it 


not that, in many instances, the task of “selecting ” | 
has been accorded to the honorary secretaries, or to | 


some member of the council, the collection would be 


of far less merit than it will be when brought to- | 


gether, as usual, in Suffolk Street. 
The society's offer of a premium of 100 guineas 


for the best series of designs illustrating Tennyson’s | 


“ Idylls of the King,” has produced forty-two sets 
of drawings ; these will be exhibited to the public, 
with the selected prize-pictures, when the various 
galleries, now open, in which the latter still hang, 
ere closed. " 


to profit by the instruction hence supplied. Yet, 
if so small a sum as £2,000 cannot be raised, the 
| institution, it appears, must be given up, and the 
| many whose hopes are here stimulated and sus- 
| tained, be thrown on the world, to live how and 
where they can. The abandonment of this school 
| would be a national disgrace: surely we shall not 
| be called upon to endure it; surely the immensity 
of “talk” concerning help to women is not to be 
mere talk. The subscriptions, up to the commence- 
ment of last month, reached £932 9s., including 
| £200, the proceeds of the conversazione. 
| THe Soans Museum, Lincoun’s INN Fie.ps. 
| —This museum was visited by 2,097 persons during 
| the year 1859. It is open for three days a week in 
| April, May, and June, and once a week in the two 
| months before and two months after that period. 
“The rules require a previous application for ad- 
| mission, but the regulation is not strictly observed.” 
This museum, be it remembered, is in “the heart 
of London,” yet very often at South Kensington 
the admissions have been greater in a day than they 
have been at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in a year. Surely, 
this fact is worth something as regards the contest 
for removing the National Gallery farther west. 
Tue Aut-Union oF EncLanp.—The report, read 
at the first general meeting of subscribers to this 
society on July 10th, at the Gallery of Illustration, 
is not very eucouraging. ‘The society has certainly 
only been in existence about four months, still, with 
a staff of 160 agents scattered through the country, 
as it was stated, we should have anticipated a longer 


list of subscribers than the report gives, namely, } 452. 
The amount of the subscriptions was £764 18s. 6d. 
The sum expended, including the reserve fund of 
5 per cent., was £348 13s. 3d., leaving £416 5s. 3d. 
available for distribution in prizes. The committee 
has resolved to carry over 100 guineas of the amount 
of the preliminary expenses to next year’s account, 
leaving £528 for immediate distribution. Two 
hundred tickets for the year 1861, representin 
£110, were distributed to the first two Santen 
names, after the drawing, to which prizes had not 
been awarded this year, and the amount would be 
charged against the income of 1861 on account of 
preliminary expenses. When we recollect that the 
subscribers to the Art-Union of London, in 1837, 
the first year of its existence, only reached, in guinea 
tickets, £489 6s., and expended but £390, we must 
assume that this new society is not altogether unsuc- 
cessful, seeing that in half guinea tickets it acquired 
upwards of £764 in four months, while the former 
had been in operation a considerable time longer. 
Still we cannot augur for it any very brilliant prospect, 
with such rivals as those of London and Glasgow. 
Mr. Joun Watkins, the eminent photographist, 
of Parliament Street (by the way, the oldest photo- 
graphic room in England, and perhaps the best), was 
honoured by a commission from the Queen to take 
several portraits of the Prince of Wales, a day or 
two prior to his departure for Canada. He had also 
the honour to obtain sittings from the Duke of 
Newcastle, General Bruce, Captain Grey,’and others, 
who are the companions of his Royal Highness on 
this interesting and practically useful voyage to our 
great American colony. These portraits, though, 
of course, not intended for circulation, may be seen 


| at the rooms of the photographist; they are cer- 








tainly among the best that have been taken; but 
there are few of the “ profession” who are so suc- 
cessful as Mr. Watkins, in combining accuracy of 
likeness with the artistic thought and manipulative 
skill, that preserve what is agreeable, and “ abate” 
what is otherwise. This has been the result of long 
practice; his portraits are counted by thousands, 
including peers, prelates, statesmen, judges, officers, 
clergymen, members of all learned professions, 
artists, and men of letters—nearly all the leading 
artists being in his printed list, together with a 
large number of authors. His powers, however, 
have been far more severely tested: to men it 
matters little that the actual is more conspicuous 
than the possible; not so with women, where, to 
sacrifice a grace, is an offence against nature, and to 
lose a beauty, and perpetuate a blemish, is to com- 
mit acrime. Few can bear the trial of the photo- 
graph without peril; but, certainly, Mr. Watkins 
can, if any one can, make a plain woman content, 
and a handsome woman pleased, with the semblance 
of what she actually, and at the moment, is. No 
doubt there is, as there ought to be, some “‘after- 
touching” always; but—by what means obtained 
we cannot say—the “beauties” in Mr. Watkins’s 
gallery are beauties, although photography has 
“ given the world the copy.” 

Tue Museum at South KEnsinoTon has re- 
cently been enriched by some important Italian 
acquisitions, among them the “ Cantoria,” or singing 
gallery of the Church of Santa Maria Novella, at 
Florence, the well-known work of Baccio d’Agnolo, 
which was executed about 1500, and recently taken 
down for modern “ renovations.” A fountain of 
grand design by Rovezano and Sansovino, a chimney- 

iece by Donatello, an altar-piece and tabernacle by 
Socal, are all from the same neighbourhood, are 
of the same early date, and of the same artistic 
importance. In fact, such works in marble, for size 
and quality, have seldom before been imported. Of 
the famous terra-cotta popularly known after the 
name of its originator Della Robbia, there are also 
fine examples, and a most remarkable circular relievo 
in enamelled terra-cotta, from the exterior of the 
Villa Ximenes, near Florence ; it ie eleven feet in 
diameter, representing the arms of the family, sur- 
rounded by a border of fruit and foliage of grand 
design—one of the largest works of its class ever 
executed—a noble example of ceramic art. 

Tue Exuipition or 1862.—The guarantee fund 
now exceeds £335,000. It will be recollected that 
the minimum amount was fixed at £250,000; the 
excess renders, therefore, the risk less; but we 
have no idea of there being any risk at all. Much 
of the issue will, no doubt, depend on the state of 
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Europe: if peace happily continue, the exhibition 
cannot be other than a great success; if war be 
again the curse of civilization, it would be unsafe to 
prognosticate prosperity for the experiment. We 
again, however, warn manufacturers of the danger 
of procrastination. ‘ 
Tue Cuapet Royat, Winpsor.—A charming 


i ic vi has been issued by | 
sae Woolastek feast, of 144, Oxheed. , | bronze, of Mr. Foley’s noble equestrian statue of 


Mr. Frederick Jones, of 146, Oxford Street, exhi- 
biting all the more striking and interesting pomts 
in this singularly beantiful and time-honoured struc- 





| 


ture. The chapel of St. George ranks among the | 


best preserved, as well as the most perfect, of our 
ecclesiastical remains ; it has been guarded from the 
iconoclast of all ages. Even Cromwell's soldiers 
were compelled to respect the saints whose effigies 
were here: the dust of a succession of sovereigns 
has been held “sacred” for geuerations ; and as 
immediately a part of Windsor Castle, there have 
been always “ keepers” at hand when Vandals were 
seeking to destroy. There is, consequently, no better 
theme for photographic art. 


} 


Mr. Jones has skil- | 


fully dealt with it: the selected prints are of value | 


to the architect and the archeologist, and cannot fail 
to interest visitors. The series indeed yields to 
none, within reasonable compass, as a means of 
instruction and enjoyment. 

Mr. J. C. Ropinson, F.S.A., Superintendent of 
the Art-collections of the South Kensington Museum, 
has recently published a descriptive notice of the 
works of Mediaeval and Renaissance sculpture, deco- 
rative furniture, &e., purchased in Italy during the 
last year, and now deposited in the Museum. These 
works are quite an acquisition to the student of 
decorative art, and Mr. Robinson’s remarks upon 
them are characterized by judgment and knowledge. 

JerusaLem, ANCIENT AND Movern.—Mr. Bee- 
forth, the print-publisher of Scarborough, has com- 
municated with us on this subject; and, influenced 
by his statements, supported by documentary evi- 
dence, we feel it only right to say that Mr. Selous 
was occupied, not twelve but twenty months in pro- 
ducing the two works exhibited; that he was amply 
supplied with sketches, personal descriptions, and 
other valuable aids; that, in a word, nothing what- 
ever was “ borrowed,” either directly or indirectly, 
from the pictures of similar subjects, previously 
painted and exhibited. The character of Mr. Selous, 
both as an artist aud a gentleman, stands too high 
to render this fact for a moment doubtful: and of 
his great ability to deal with these interesting 
themes there can be no question. Indeed there 
are few, if any, living painters better qualified for so 
important a task; and the praise we bestowed on 
these works, high as it was, is by no means over his 
due. While, therefore, we hold to our opinion, 
that the publisher cannot justify the course he 
took, in issuing these prints so soon after similar 
subjects had been produced by another publisher, we 
are perfectly ready to admit that the themes— 
ancient and modern Jerusalem—are patent to the 
world; that, indeed, they have been more than 
once, heretofore, taken by artists ; and may be—we 
hope, will be—taken hereafter often again. 

Tue Art Move in “tHe Crry.’”—Several 
circumstances have occurred of late, to render this 
theme one of no trivial importance ; the arrange- 
ments at “ Painters’ Hall’’ have been especially 
encouraging. We have preferred dealing with this 
subject at length, and as a whole, to treating it “ piece- 
meal,” and intend making our “report” next month, 

A STEREOGRAPH OF THE Moon has been issued 
by Mr. Samuel Fry, of Brighton : it is a marvellous 
work, curious and deeply interesting. It was taken 
by him at the Hove Observatory. The two pic- 
tures which constitute the stereographic combination 
were taken at intervals of about eleven months, 
which, in consequence of the variations of the moon’s 
libratory motion, is suflicient to give an angle of 
6|°. The period of the moon’s age chosen for the 
purpose, is about 40 hours past the full, and suffi- 
cient shadow is thereby secured to give powerful 
relief to the elevations and depressions of the lunar 
surface. At the left hand of the picture may be 
seen, along the gibbous edge, a great number of 
craters aud volcauic mountains, and in many of 
them so minute is the detail that not only the in- 
equalities of the mountain itself, but even the central 
cone of eruption may be observed. An explanatory 

pamphlet w hich accompanies the picture contains, as 
a frontispiece, a photograph of the full moon, with 
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numbers referring to a list of the principal objects 
of interest on the surface, and by means of this the 
observer can trace on the stereoscopic picture every 
striking particular which attracts his attention. 
Starve or Loxp Harpince.—The following 
meinbers of the Royal Academy have consented to 
act as honorary secretaries to the fund which is 
being collected to secure for this country a copy, in 


Lord Hardinge, namely, Messrs. MacDowell, Ma- 
clise, Calder Marshall, and Roberts. 

Mr. WitttaM Butter, the master of the School 
of Art, at Swansea, having been commissioned by 
the “authorities,” has produced a very remarkable 
drawing of the ceremonies incident to opening, in 
September, 1859, new docks in that now famous 
seaport. It is of large size, and of great merit, not 
only as to general design and character, and in 
judicious management of light and shade, but as 
conveying interesting “ portraitures” of the various 
objects and several subjects connected with the 
event. The docks occupy the centre of the drawing ; 
these docks are so convenient and capacious, as to 
rival the best in the kingdom. Ships, yachts, and 
steam-boats are entering, one of them being adorned 
with flags from topmast to deck. On all sides are 
crowds of animated and applauding spectators. The 
sands are in front, and the hills that look down on 
the vale of the Tawe occupy the extreme background ; 
while the sky, charmingly painted, is such as we 
do not often see, but ever wish to see, at Swansea— 
luminous and clear. The picture does great credit to 
the artist, and will be a valuable “ archive” in a town 
that contains many rare relics, brought together 
mainly by the enterprise of G. G. Francis, Esq.,F.S.A. 

STEREOGRAPHS OF THE FRaNKLIN ReEtics.—An 
accomplished officer of the navy, Lieutenant Cheyne, 
has published a series, consisting of fourteen stereo- 
graphs, representing the various relics conveyed to 
England by Sir Leopold MecClintock—all that were 
found to indicate the fate of the brave and enter- 
prising Franklin, for whose loss a nation mourned, 
They are undoubtedly painful, though very interest- 
ing, records of the terrible close of life of so many 
gallaut men, not the less terrible because there is 
scarce a fact to guide imagination. These scraps of 
clothing, broken weapons, weather-stained books, 
rusty nails, and—bleached bones, are all! The rest 
is but a sad brooding over manly patience, indomit- 
able resolution, suffering, and death! As we pass 
them, one after another, through the stereoscope, 
what material we find for thought! Honoured be 
their names, the humblest among them, although 
no stone will indicate their graves, among the ice 
mountains where they perished. The art has given 
us no scenes so remarkable or so interesting; 
sorrowful, but instructive; they are monuments to 
the memory of true heroes. Our thanks are due to 
Lieut. Cheyne, for a welcome, though a painful, gift. 

THe Guarps’ Memortat.—The grey granite 
pedestal in Waterloo Place has at length experienced 
a change: the three soldiers in bronze have mounted 
guard there. They look well, in good keeping, and 
give us reason to hope the memorial will be credit- 
able to British art. The sculptor, John Bell, is a 
man of rare ability ; he has had a fine opportunity, 
and we have no doubt of his entire success. We 
shall, however, watch with some anxiety the further 
progress of the monument—for such we may regard 
the memorial that is to record the heroic deaths of 
many brave soldiers. It is stated, by the way, that 
the government has proposed a site for the memorial 
on the circular reservoir in Hyde Park, instead of 
Waterloo Place, for which, from its size, it is con- 
sidered unsuitable. This should have been thought 
of before a large expense was incurred, and an evil 
sustained by so long defacing the neighbourhood. 

THe Westminster Crock !—It appears that 
this very needless affair has cost, or is to cost, the 
country upwards of £22,000. We copy some re- 
marks on the subject from The Builder :—‘ Mr. 
Cowper stated that the present stoppage was caused 
by the necessity of cleansing, for, owing to the 
works for illuminating the clock at night, a good 
deal of dust had got into it. A delay had also been 
caused by the fracture of one of the hands, ‘and 
much difference of opinion had arisen as to the best 
means of repairing that defect.’ In the conflict of 
opinion the Astronomer Royal had to be called in, 
and under that gentleman’s superintendence the 
alteration of the striking of the clock will take place. 





The expenditure upon this work is e 

without consideration of the future pry pg adng 
and necessary repairs, the interest at five per an 
on the present outlay would amount to upwards of 
£1,100 per annum. This, irrespective of mainten. 
ance and of attendance, is no matter for mirth but 
would less require notice were it not a type of the 
mode in which public money is expended.” 

THe Prince or Waies at Lampern.—His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales may be said to 
have commenced public life by laying the first stone 
of the Art School at Lambeth : it is a good augury 
and as such we accept it. There is neither man 
nor woman in England who does not pray for the 
long postponement of the hour when the prince 
begins his reign ; but there are very few who do not 
earnestly hope and devoutly believe he will preserve 
in our children’s children that loyalty to the throne 
and that affection for the Sovereign, which so hap- 
pily mark the period of his youthhood. On the 
occasion to which we refer, he looked well, and 
spoke well; there was in his air and manner just 
enough of conscious superiority, without a particle 
of assumption. He seemed in excellent health ; his 
features are highly intelligent; his appearance is 
manly; and there was in all he did and said a 
graceful ease, far removed from either bashfulness 
or arrogance. The impression he made on his limited 
audience was exceedingly gratifying. No doubt he 
will have hundreds of similar duties to perform here- 
after ; but this, his first public act, will be remem- 
bered to his advantage. 

DrinkinG Fountatns.—London, east and west, 
has been ornamented—in some instances deformed— 
by drinking fountains, generally the gifts of liberal 
and considerate benefactors. We shall endeavour 
soon to pass them all under review. 

SxetcHinc Tent.—A portable tent, designed 
and manufactured by Messrs. G. Rowney and Co., 
is worthy of the notice of artists meditating a 
sketching tour at this season of the year. It is of 
ample dimensions when set up, about six feet square, 
is made of substantial material, and, including the 
necessary poles and supports, weighs little more 
than eight pounds, When packed together, it may 
be conveniently carried by being strapped to a knap- 
sack. Its comparatively capacious size renders the 
tent, moreover, suitable for picnic parties, or other 
country excursionists, to whom shelter from sun or 
shower is desirable. 

Circutar TaBLE Ciotus.—It has long been 
obvious, that a design in diaper that would suit 
circular or oval tables, was exceedingly desirable ; 
the usual designs, being square or oblong, having an 
ill and ungraceful effect when used on tables circular 
or oval. This is no slight evil now-a-days, when 
Art is so generally made an element, as it ought to 
be, in objects that are seen daily ; the more espe- 
cially, as a table is now seldom covered with heavy 
dishes, but is made light and pleasant by vases and 
flowers. It was a “ want,” but one that was un- 
heeded, although continually new and often beau- 
tiful and appropriate designs have issued from the 
towns of Belfast and Dunfermline ; one marvels how 
it could so long have escaped the thought of manu- 
facturers, usually eager enongh for improvements. 
Now that it is done (reminding one of the story of 
the egg of Columbus), it is seen how simple and 
easy it was to do it. ‘This object has been accom- 
plished by Messrs. Dickens and Jones, of Regent 
Street. It would be difficult to convey, by writing, 
an idea of the effect produced, the harmony hence 
obtained, and the agreeable character thus given to 
the table. ‘The introduction is a decided improve- 
ment, that cannot fail to vbtain extensive use. 

Henry Hattam.—The memorial, to be erected 
by public subscription, in honour of this distin- 
gnished historian will be a full-length statue im 
St. Paul’s Cathedral: the Dean and Chapter -— 
offered an eligible site in the sacred edifice for the 

urpose. ; 

. ioe Hoco.—A statue of the “ Ettrick Shep- 
herd,” as Hogg was popularly called, has just _ 
erected on the banks of St. Mary's Lake, at the 
head of the vale of the Yarrow. It is rather above 
life-size, and represents the poet seated on a diene 
knoll, with his shepherd’s staff in hand, and “Thee 
shawl thrown carelessly over his shoulder. - 
of Hogg’s danghters were present at the inaugura’ a 
of the statue, which is the work of Mr. Currie, 
Scottish sculptor. 
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Ancrent ARMOUR AND WeEaPons IN Evrope: 
from the Iron period of the Northern nations to 
the end of the Seventeenth Century. By Jonn 
Hewitt. Published by J. H. & J. Parker, 
Oxford and London. 


The second and third volumes, completing Mr. 
Hewitt’s researches in a field seldom investigated, 
are now before us. The second volume is descrip- 
tive, like the first, but the third may be considered 
as pictorial, as it is made up of a series of one hun- 
dred and forty-eight engravings, selected to show 
varieties in arms and armour during the period treated, 
accompanied by such elucidation as each required. 
The selection is very varied and curious, and has 
been made from monumental effigies or drawings in 
ancient manuscripts, at home and abroad. It is, 
therefore, a good fund of authority, to which all ma 
resort who desire to investigate facts. Thoug 
many of these engravings have appeared in other 
works they have their due value here as good 
examples of certain styles of armour, and such as 
are new are welcome additions to our engraved 
authorities—those, for instance, from the Romance 
of Meliadus, and from continental manuscripts. 

In this investigation of foreign authorities con- 
sists the chief value of the book, inasmuch as it aids 
to a clearer comprehension of many features in 
military costume, less frequently seen in English 
examples, but still occasionally found, and not to be 
understood without reference to the original source 
of their invention. Germany and Italy seem for a 
long time to have monopolised the armourer’s art, 
and from Augsburg and Milan came the most coveted 
suits for the battle-field. Simplicity and strength 
in time gave way to luxury of display, and 
knightly armour ended in being so enriched and 
costly that the life of the wearer was sometimes 
sacrificed for the sake of plundering the body of its 
coat of plate. It was no unusual thing to emboss 
the entire suit with military and other scenes, and 
to inlay it with gold and silver ornament. Large 
as the prices may seem to the uninitiated which are 
occasionally given by collectors for specimens of such 
fine works, they must be far beneath the original cost 
for design and hand labour. The famed Ambras 
collection at Vienna, and that at Dresden, contain 
suits that are equal in elaboration and beauty, to 
the work bestowed on plate for the table. The six- 
teenth century was the gorgeous era of armour, and 
justat the time of its approaching disuse, owing 
chiefly to the improvement in firearms, exhibited a 
splendour it had never before reached. The pages 
of this volume evince, in the many extracts given 
from old documents, that the noble chevaliers of 
past time were by no means the “rough and ready” 
personages that heroic inventors make them, but 
really exhibited as much foppery in preparing for 
the field as for the festive chamber, Cloths of gold 
and silver, silks of rarest kind and gayest hue, com- 
bined with glittering plate and emblazoned surcoat, 
went to the equipment of a knight ; and it may be 
questioned whether he displayed the most gorgeous 
figure in the field or at the feast. 

It is of course impossible here to quote details 
from Mr. Hewitt’s book, many of them are neces- 
sarily dry, and only useful to the student who 
would fully study details; but all are valuable as 
furnishing a complete picture of the armourer’s 
art, as practised at a time when he was probably the 
most important artisan, It was impossible to value 
too highly a good suit; few could afford one, and not 
all were allowed to possess them, for there were 
grades in the army to whom certain portions only of 
armour were permitted: hence a man fully armed in 
plate had a great advantage over ordinary soldiers 
with simple helmets and body armour. We can 
understand the easy and large slaughter of the 
revolters in Ghent and other Flemish towns, as we 
read the vivid pages of Froissart’s Chronicles, when 
we remember the badly-armed populace trodden 
cown by knights encased in steel. We could 
have wished that Mr. Hewitt had given us a few 
more specimens of the ordinary soldiery, the great 
body of the army, and not confined his illustrations 
80 much to their leaders, As in general history we 
hear too little of the people and their actions, 
although they make the life of a country, so here we 
see too little of the stalwart yeomen, the unerrin 
archers, and the bold men at arms, whose undaunt 
prowess conducted their commanders to victory. 

We think, too, that the book would have had 
sreater value if selections had been made of examples 
of arms in armour from the great collections of 
Paris, Vienna, and Dresden, in preference to copy- 
ing from books, or using representations from monu- 
mental effigies done for other purposes. Very man 
interesting points are consequently not exhibited, 
while a monotony of representation occasionally 





appears which could have been avoided. Through- 
out, as it seems to us, too few real specimens of 
armour have been engraved; it has been almost 
ignored as regards illustration, but in many in- 
stances armour can only be understood correctly by 
the examination of existing specimens. 

Mr. Hewitt has read abundantly for his subject, 
every page of his book exhibits great research, and 
if he has cared little for contemporary armour, he 
has cared much for contemporary notice of its pecu- 
liar feature as given in the pages of the historian 
and the romancist, or the dryer detail of the maker 
of inventories, This is the really valuable part of 
the book, and many a quaint and curious picture 
comes vividly forth in the stirring lines of these old 
writers. We can in —— them enter into a feel- 
ing somewhat akin to that felt in the lonely castle- 
hall of the middle ages, when some wandering 
minstrel strayed in unexpectedly, and dissipated the 
dreariness of the mansion by a lay of knightly 
prowess, in which impossible valour was insisted on 
as probable to the heroes of his tale. Giants and 
Pagans disappear in shoals, like chaff before the 
wind, when such heroes appear; and we cannot but 
admire the union of bravery and simplicity that 
could enjoy such tales, and gravely record them, as 
did the good knight Sir Thomas Mallory in “ La 
Morte Arthur,” or still more recently Thomas 
Delany in the marvellous history of ‘‘ The Seven 
Champions of Christendom.” No wonder that the 

; knight of La Mancha went distracted over such 
ooks, é; 

Mr. Hewitt’s volumes will be found, like other 
works issued by the same publishers, most useful 
reference-books ; and they have the advantage of a 
ee and cheapness over other works which 

ave appeared on the same subject—no slight matter 
in these days of condensation. , 





CAXTON SHOWING THE First SPECIMEN OF HIS 
Printinc To Kina Epwarp IY. At THE 
ALMONRY, WESTMINSTER. Engraved by T. 
Brom .ey, from the Picture by D. Maclise, R.A, 
Published by Henry Graves & Co,, London. 

A glorious peg | is that which dates from the 

year of our Lord 1470; compared with it even the 

fields of Crecy and Poictiers are but ‘‘ shadows of 
substantial things:”’ it was the dawn of a light 
that gave life and freedom to England, and has 
spread thence over the world. ‘ 

* Peace hath her victories as well as war.” 


It is “‘too bad” that while statues of — oe | 


| sailors, and statesmen abound in the neighbourh 


of Westminster, there is nothing, not even a tablet as 
yet, in this ancient city to keep in remembrance 
one of the greatest benefactors of a great nation; 
that when it was sought to remove this reproach, 
sufficient funds could not be gathered in all England 
to do so; that although people are found to give a 
thousand guineas for one of his books, the subscrip- 
tions altogether to raise a monument to his memory 
amounted to scarcely the half of thatsum. Maclise, 
however, has done his part in paying a debt of 

ratitude: it was a worthy theme for the artist, it 
is to his honour that he selected it, and it was well 
to engrave it, so that many may possess @ Copy a8 a 
reminder and a record.* 

The genius of the painter has never been more 
worthily employed; he has felt his subject, and 
treated it with consummate ability. Itisa fine print 
from a fine picture, and ought to be popular, popular 
at all events among those who read and value books. 

The picture is so emphatically described by the 
master-pen of Sir Bulwer Lytton, that we cannot do 
better than quote it:— ; 

“ That monk, with his scowl towards the printer and his 
back on the Bible, over which his form casts a shadow—the 
whole transition between the medizval Christianity of cell 
and cloister, and the modern Christianity that rejoices in 
the daylight, is depicted there, in the shadow that obscures 
the Book—in the scowl that is fixed upon the Book-diffuser ; 
that sombre, musing face of Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
with the beauty of Napoleon, darkened to the expression of 
a fiend, looking far and anxiously into futurity, as if fore- 
seeing there what antagonism was about to be created to 
the schemes of secret crime and unrelenting force ;—the 
chivalrous head of the accomplished Rivers, seen but in 
profile, under his helmet, as if the age when chivalry must 
defend its noble attributes, in stee!, was alread half passed 
away: and, not least grand of all, the rude thews and 
sinews of the artisan forced into service on the type, and 
the ray of intellect, fierce, and menacing revolutions yet to 
be, struggling through his rugged features, and across his 


* Another step has been taken in this right direction: 
the Westminster Palace Hotel stands on the site of the 
Almonry : the precise spot occupied by the old oe is 
known. The sculptor Durham has been commissioned to 
execute a statue of the first English printer, to be placed 
exactly over the ground on which he often set histype. It 
is needless to say that this also will be a fine work of Art, 
worthy of the man and the event it is intended to com- 


memorate. 


low knitted brow ;—all this, which showed how deeply the 
idea of the discovery, in its good and in its evil, its saving 
light and its perilous storms, sunk into the artist's soul, 
charmed me as effecting the exact union between sentiment 
and execution, which is the true and rare consummation 
of the idea in Art. But observe, while in these personages 
of the group are depicted the deeper and graver agencies 
implicated in the bright but terrible invention—observe 
how little the light epicures of the hour heed the scow! of 
the monk, or the restless gesture of Richard, or the troubled 
gleam in the eyes of the artisan—King Edward, handsome 
Poco curante, delighted, in the surprise of a child, with a 
new toy; and Clarence, with his curious yet care!ess glance 
—all the while Caxton himself, calm, serene, untroubled, 
intent solely upon the manifestation of his discovery, and 
no doubt supremely indifferent whether the first proofs of 
it shall be dedicated to a Rivers or an Edward,a Richard or 
a Henry, Plantagenet or Tudor,—'tis all the same to that 
comely, gentle-looking man.” 





MEMORIALS OF Tuomas Hoop. Collected, arranged, 
and edited by his Daughter, with a Preface and 
Notes by his Son, 2 Vols, Publisher, Moxon, 


This is a graceful tribute to the memory of one of 
the most estimable men that ever honoured, and 
derived honour from, the profession of letters. It 
was his due, somewhat too long delayed, but now 
paid fully. From any source it would have been 
welcome—as an offering of filial affection it is doubly 
so. The children of Thomas Hood were mere 
children when their great father died,— 

* Dead he is not, but departed," — 


and their admirable mother followed him so soon, 
leaving them orphans, but not altogether unpro- 
tected by their country, which owed the man so 
much ; for the pension he enjoyed only a few months, 
and his wife retained but a short while longer, 
was continued to them—a privilege of which they 
may be rightly and justly proud, for it is the annual 
acknowledgment of a debt for large services rendered 
not alone to a people but to humanity. 

Our limited space permits us to do little more 
than notice this deeply interesting book, but we 
should neglect a duty if we failed to greet it cordially 
as a valuable addition to literature. Of original 
matter there is not much, It is, however, just what 
it ought to be—simple, natural, and unpretending. 
There are hundreds of thousands in Great Britain 
and in America to whom laudation of the writings of 
Thomas Hood is needless; but the volumes give us 
insight into the inner man, and show us that he 
who wrote so nobly, and has bequeathed so glorious 
a legacy to mankind, was thoroughly good in all the 
relations of life. They do, indeed, that which they 
ought to do and were designed to do—make the 
reader esteem and honour the writer whose poems 
have long been sources of intense delight. Alas! it 
is not of all authors it can be said, that to know them 
better is to love them more, 

We are proud to rank ourselves among the friends 
of Thomas Hood: we knew him before the world 
knew him, and held in ours his thin hand but a few 
brief days before his death. To us his memory has 
been always sacred: we rejoice to know that these 
volumes will make it so to the many to whom he 
was known only by his wonderful works. 

What a life it was!—perpetual toil, daily labour 
for daily bread, sunlight seldom coming from with- 
out though always — within, Physically, a 
long disease, borne with fortitude and resignation 
inconceivable to men in health: cheered, it is 
true, by home-love, the tender care and continual 
thought of wife, children, and friends, but needing 
many of the comforts that are necessaries to men so 
constituted and so circumstanced. 

We might write pages concerning this poet, of 
high soul and pure heart, but we must content our- 
selves and our readers by this brief notice, recom- 
mending a work that is a noble and worthy monu- 
ment to the memory of Thomas Hood. 





On Onscure Diseases OF THE Brain, AND Dis- 
orpeRS oF THE Minp; their Incipient Symp- 
toms, Pathology, Diagnosis, Treatment, and 
Prophylaxis, By Fonnes WINsLow, M.D., 
D.C.L., &c., &c. Published by J. Cuuncuiu1, 
London. 
If this were a purely medical treatise we should 
hesitate before expressing an opinion of its merits 
or demerits, from a conviction of our inability to 
deal with a subject so distinct from our province 
and profession; but it is a work that may be 
profitably read by all classes, for it addresses itself 
to all, and more especially to those whose occupa- 
tion necessarily demands the almost continued 
exercise of the cerebral organs— 
“ The Dome of Thought, the Palace of the Soul,” 

e poet beautifully and expressively calls the 
oe t is a fact, mf believe, borne out by the 
statistics of our lunatic + that madness has 

















of late years been fearfully on the increase, that | 
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Europe: if peace happily continue, the exhibition 
cannot be other than a great success; if war be 
again the curse of civilization, it would be unsafe to 
prognosticate prosperity for the experiment. We 
again, however, warn manufacturers of the danger 
of procrastination. ; 
Tue Cuaret Royat, Winpsor.—A charming 
series of stereoscopic views has been issued by 
Mr. Frederick Jones, of 146, Oxford Street, exhi- 
biting all the more striking and interesting pomts 
in this singularly beantiful and time-honoured struc- 
tare. The chapel of St. George ranks among the 
best preserved, as well as the most perfect, of our 





| 


ecclesiastical remains ; it has been guarded from the | 


iconoclast of all ages. Even Cromwell’s soldiers 
were compelled to respect the saints whose effigies 
were here: the dust of a succession of sovereigns 
has been held “sacred” for geuerations ; and as 
immediately a part of Windsor Castle, there have 
been always “ keepers” at hand when Vandals were 
seeking to destroy. There is, consequently, no better 
theme for photographic art. 
fully dealt with it: the selected prints are of value 
to the architect and the archeologist, and cannot fail 
to interest visitors. The series indeed yields to 
none, within reasonable compass, a3 a means of 
instruction and enjoyment. 

Mr. J. C. Ropinson, F.S.A., Superintendent of 
the Art-collections of the South Kensington Museum, 
has recently published a descriptive notice of the 
works of Medieval and Renaissance sculpture, deco- 
rative furniture, &c., purchased in Italy during the 
last year, and now deposited in the Museum. These 
works are quite an acquisition to the student of 
decorative art, and Mr. Robinson’s remarks upon 
them are characterized by judgment and knowledge. 

JerusaLem, ANCIENT AND MopvEern.— Mr. Bee- 
forth, the print-publisher of Scarborough, has com- 
municated with ns on this subject; and, influenced 
by his statements, supported by documentary evi- 
dence, we feel it only right to say that Mr. Selous 
was occupied, not twelve but twenty months in pro- 
ducing the two works exhibited; that he was amply 
supplied with sketches, personal descriptions, and 
other valuable aids; that, in a word, nothing what- 
ever was “ borrowed,” either directly or indirectly, 
from the pictures of similar subjects, previously 
painted and exhibited. The character of Mr. Selous, 
both as an artist aud a gentleman, stands too high 
to render this fact for a moment doubtful: and of 
his great ability to deal with these interesting 
themes there can be no question. Indeed there 
are few, if any, living painters better qualified for so 
important a task; and the praise we bestowed on 
these works, high as it was, is by no means over his 
due. While, therefore, we hold to our opinion, 
that the publisher cannot justify the course he 
took, in issuing these prints so soon after similar 
subjects had been prodaced by another publisher, we 
are perfectly ready to admit that the themes— 
ancient and modern Jerusalem—are patent to the 
world; that, indeed, they have been more than 
once, heretofore, taken by artists ; and may be—we 
hope, will be—taken hereafter often again. 

Tug Art Move in “tHE Crry.”’—Several 
circumstances have occurred of late, to render this 
theme one of no trivial importance ; the arrange- 
ments at “ Painters’ Hall” have been especially 
encouraging. We have preferred dealing with this 
subject at length, and as a whole, to treating it “ piece- 
meal,” and intend making our “report” next month. 

A STEREOGRAPH OF THE Moon has been issued 
by Mr. Samuel Fry, of Brighton : it is a marvellous 
work, curious and deeply interesting, It was taken 
by him at the Hove Observatory. The two pie- 
tures which constitute the stereographic combiuation 
were taken at intervals of about eleven months, 
which, in consequence of the variations of the moon’s 
libratory motion, is suflicient to give an angle of 
6\°. The period of the moon’s age chosen for the 
purpose, is about 40 hours past the full, and suffi. 
cient shadow is thereby secured to give powerful 
relief to the elevations and depressions of the lunar 
surface. At the left hand of the picture may be 
seen, along the gibbous edge, a great number of 
craters aud volcanic mountains, and in many of 
them so minute is the detail that not only the in- 
equalities of the mountain itself, but even the central 
cone of eruption may be observed. An explanatory 
pamphlet “ hich accompanies the picture contains, as 
a frontispiece, a photograph of the full moon, with 
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numbers referring to a list of the principal objects 
of interest on the surface, and by means of this the 
observer can trace on the stereoscopic picture every 
striking particular which attracts his attention. 

Statue or Loxp Harpince.—The following 
members of the Royal Academy have consented to 
act as honorary secretaries to the fund which is 
being collected to secure for this country a copy, in 
bronze, of Mr. Foley’s noble equestrian statue of 
Lord Hardinge, namely, Messrs. MacDowell, Ma- 
clise, Calder Marshall, and Roberts. 

Mr. Wittt1aM Butter, the master of the School 
of Art, at Swansea, having been commissioned by 
the “authorities,” has produced a very remarkable 
drawing of the ceremonies incident to opening, in 
September, 1859, new docks in that now famous 
seaport. It is of large size, and of great merit, not 
only as to general design and character, and in 
judicious management of light and shade, but as 
conveying interesting “ portraitures” of the various 
objects and several subjects connected with the 
event. The docks occupy the centre of the drawing ; 
these docks are so convenient and cupacious, as to 
rival the best in the kingdom. Ships, yachts, and 
steam-boats are entering, one of them being adorned 
with flags from topmast to deck. On all sides are 
crowds of animated and applauding spectators. The 
sands are in front, and the hills that look down on 
the vale of the Tawe occupy the extreme background ; 
while the sky, charmingly painted, is such as we 
do not often see, but ever wish to see, at Swansea— 
luminous and clear. The picture does great credit to 
the artist, and will be a valuable “ archive” in a town 
that contains many rare relics, brought together 
mainly by the enterprise of G. G. Francis, Esq.,F.S.A. 

STEREOGRAPHS OF THE FrRaNKLIN Retics.—An 
accomplished officer of the navy, Lieutenant Cheyne, 
has published a series, consisting of fourteen stereo- 
graphs, representing the various relics conveyed to 
England by Sir Leopold McClintock—all that were 
found to indicate the fate of the brave and enter- 
prising Franklin, for whose loss a nation mourned, 
They are undoubtedly painful, though very interest- 
ing, records of the terrible close of life of so many 
gallaut men, not the less terrible because there is 
scarce a fact to guide imagination. These scraps of 
clothing, broken weapons, weather-stained books, 
rusty nails, and—bleached bones, are all! The rest 
is but a sad brooding over manly patience, indomit- 
able resolution, suffering, and death! As we pass 
them, one after another, through the stereoscope, 
what material we find for thought! Hononred be 
their names, the humblest among them, although 
no stone will indicate their graves, among the ice 
mountains where they perished. The art has given 
us no scenes so remarkable or so interesting; 
sorrowful, but instructive; they are monuments to 
the memory of true heroes. Our thanks are due to 
Lieut. Cheyne, for a welcome, though a painful, gift. 

Tue Guarps’ Memortat.—The grey granite 
pedestal in Waterloo Place has at length experienced 
a change: the three soldiers in bronze have mounted 
guard there. They look well, in good keeping, and 
give us reason to hope the memorial will be credit- 
able to British art. The sculptor, John Bell, is a 
man of rare ability ; he has had a fine opportunity, 
and we have no doubt of his entire success. We 
shall, however, watch with some anxiety the further 
progress of the monument—for such we may regard 
the memorial that is to record the heroic deaths of 
many brave soldiers. It is stated, by the way, that 
the government has proposed a site for the memorial 
on the circular reservoir in Hyde Park, instead of 
Waterloo Place, for which, from its size, it is con- 
sidered unsuitable. This should have been thought 
of before a large expense was incurred, and an evil 
sustained by so long defacing the neighbourhood. 

THe Westminster Crock!—It appears that 
this very needless affair has cost, or is to cost, the 
country upwards of £22,000. We copy some re- 
marks on the subject from The Builder :—* Mr. 
Cowper stated that the present stoppage was caused 
by the necessity of cleansing, for, owing to the 
works for illuminating the clock at night, a good 
deal of dust had got into it. A delay had also been 
caused by the fracture of one of the hands, ‘ and 
much difference of opinion had arisen as to the best 
means of repairing that defect.’ In the conflict of 
opinion the Astronomer Royal had to be called in, 
and under that gentleman’s superintendence the 
alteration of the striking of the clock will take place. 








The expenditure upon this work is enor. 
without consideration of the future cost of cleansin 
and necessary repairs, the interest at five per at 
on the present outlay would amount to upwards of 
£1,100 per annum. This, irrespective of mainten. 
ance and of attendance, is no matter for mirth, but 
would less require notice were it not a type of the 
mode in which public money is expended.” 

THe Prince oF Wales at LAaMBETH.— His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales may be said to 
have commenced public life by laying the first stone 
of the Art School at Lambeth : it is a good augury 
and as such we accept it. There is neither man 
nor woman in England who does not pray for the 
long postponement of the hour when the prince 
begins his reign ; but there are very few who do not 
earnestly hope and devoutly believe he will preserve 
in our children’s children that loyalty to the throne 
and that affection for the Sovereign, which so hap- 
pily mark the period of his youthhood. On the 
occasion to which we refer, he looked well, and 
spoke well; there was in his air and manner just 
enough of conscious superiority, without a particle 
of assumption. He seemed in excellent health ; his 
features are highly intelligent; his appearance is 
manly; and there was in all he did and said a 
graceful ease, far removed from either bashfulness 
or arrogance. The impression he made on his limited 
audience was exceedingly gratifying. No doubt he 
will have hundreds of similar duties to perform here- 
after ; but this, his first public act, will be remem- 
bered to his advantage. 

DrinkING Fountarns.—London, east and west, 
has been ornamented—in some instances deformed— 
by drinking fountains, generally the gifts of liberal 
and considerate benefactors. We shall endeavour 
soon to pass them all under review. 

SKETCHING TENT.—A portable tent, designed 
and manufactured by Messrs. G. Rowney and Co., 
is worthy of the notice of artists meditating a 
sketching tour at this season of the year. It is of 
ample dimensions when set up, about six feet square, 
is made of substantial material, and, including the 
necessary poles and supports, weighs little more 
than eight pounds. When packed together, it may 
be conveniently carried by being strapped to a knap- 
sack. Its comparatively capacious size renders the 
tent, moreover, suitable for picnic parties, or other 
country excursionists, to whom shelter from sun or 
shower is desirable. 

Circutar TaBLeE Ciotus.—It has long been 
obvious, that a design in diaper that would suit 
circular or oval tables, was exceedingly desirable ; 
the usual designs, being square or oblong, having an 
ill and ungraceful effect when used on tables circular 
or oval. This is no slight evil now-a-days, when 
Art is so generally made an element, as it ought to 
be, in objects that are seen daily; the more espe- 
cially, as a table is now seldom covered with heavy 
dishes, but is made light and pleasant by vases and 
flowers. It was a “ want,” but one that was un- 
heeded, although continually new and often beau- 
tiful and appropriate designs have issued from the 
towns of Belfast and Dunfermline ; one marvels how 
it could so long have escaped the thought of manu- 
facturers, usually eager enough for improvements. 
Now that it is done (reminding one of the story of 
the egg of Columbus), it is seen how simple and 
easy it was to do it. This object has been accom- 
plished by Messrs. Dickens and Jones, of Regent 
Street. It would be difficult to convey, by writing, 
an idea of the effect produced, the harmony hence 
obtained, and the agreeable character thus given to 
the table. ‘he introduction is a decided improve- 
ment, that cannot fail to vbtain extensive use. 

Henry Hattam.—The memorial, to be erected 
by public subscription, in honour of this distin- 
guished historian will be a full-length statue 10 
St. Paul’s Cathedral: the Dean and Chapter have 
offered an eligible site in the sacred edifice for the 

urpose. : 

. cama Hoae.—A statue of the “ Ettrick Shep- 
herd,” as Hogg was popularly called, has just —_ 
erected on the banks of St. Mary’s Lake, at the 
head of the vale of the Yarrow. It is rather above 
life-size, and represents the poet seated on & pice 
knoll, with his shepherd’s staff in hand, and “Th “ 
shawl thrown carelessly over his shoulder. sc 
of Hogg’s danghters were present at the inaugural + 
of the statue, which is the work of Mr. Currie, 
Scottish sculptor. 
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REVIEWS. 





Ancrent ARMOUR AND WEAPONS IN Europe: 
from the Iron period of the Northern nations to 
the end of the Seventeenth Century. By Jonn 
Hewitt. Published by J. H. & J. Parker, 
Oxford and London. 


The second and third volumes, completing Mr. 
Hewitt’s researches in a field seldom investigated, 
are now before us. ‘The second volume is descrip- 
tive, like the first, but the third may be considered 
as pictorial, as it is made up of a series of one hun- 
dred and forty-eight engravings, selected to show 
varieties in arms and armour during the period treated, 
accompanied by such elucidation as each required. 
The selection is very varied and curious, and has 
been made from monumental effigies or drawings in 
ancient manuscripts, at home and abroad. It is, 
therefore, a good fund of authority, to which all ma 
resort who desire to investigate facts. Thoug 
many of these engravings have appeared in other 
works they have their due value here as good 
examples of certain styles of armour, and such as 
are new are welcome additions to our engraved 
authorities—those, for instance, from the Romance 
of Meliadus, and from continental manuscripts. 

In this investigation of foreign authorities con- 
sists the chief value of the book, inasmuch as it aids 
to a clearer comprehension of many features in 
military costume, less frequently seen in English 
examples, but still occasionally found, and not to be 
understood without reference to the original source 
of their invention. Germany and Italy seem for a 
long time to have monopolised the armourer’s art, 
and from Augsburg and Milan came the most coveted 
suits for the battle-field. Simplicity and strength 
in time gave way to luxury of display, and 
knightly armour ended in being so enriched and 
costly that the life of the wearer was sometimes 
sacrificed for the sake of plundering the body of its 
coat of plate. It was no unusual thing to emboss 
the entire suit with military and other scenes, and 
to inlay it with gold and silver ornament. Large 
as the prices may seem to the uninitiated which are 
occasionally given by collectors for specimens of such 
fine works, they must be far beneath the original cost 
for design and hand labour. The famed Ambras 
collection at Vienna, and that at Dresden, contain 
suits that are equal in elaboration and beauty, to 
the work bestowed on plate for the table. The six- 
teenth century was the gorgeous era of armour, and 
justat the time of its approaching disuse, owing 
chiefly to the improvement in firearms, exhibited a 
splendour it had never before reached. The pages 
of this volume evince, in the many extracts given 
from old documents, that the noble chevaliers of 
past time were by no means the “rough and ready” 
personages that heroic inventors make them, but 
really exhibited as much foppery in preparing for 
the field as for the festive chamber, Cloths of gold 
and silver, silks of rarest kind and gayest hue, com- 
bined with glittering plate and emblazoned surcoat, 
went to the equipment of a knight ; and it may be 
questioned whether he displayed the most gorgeous 
figure in the field or at the feast. 

It is of course impossible here to quote details 
from Mr. Hewitt’s book, many of them are neces- 
sarily dry, and only useful to the student who 
would fully study details; but all are valuable as 
furnishing a complete picture of the armourer’s 
art, as practised at a time when he was probably the 
most important artisan. It was impossible to value 
too highly a good suit; few could afford one, and not 
all were allowed to possess them, for there were 
grades in the army to whom certain portions only of 
armour were permitted: hence aman fully armed in 
plate had a great advantage over ordinary soldiers 
with simple helmets and body armour. We can 
understand the easy and large slaughter of the 
revolters in Ghent and other Flemish towns, as we 
read the vivid pages of Froissart’s Chronicles, when 
we remember the badly-armed populace trodden 
down by knights encased in steel. We could 
have wished that Mr. Hewitt had given us a few 
more specimens of the ordinary soldiery, the great 
body of the army, and not confined his illustrations 
so much to their leaders, As in general history we 
hear too little of the people and their actions, 
although they make the life of a country, so here we 
see too little of the stalwart yeomen, the unerrin 
archers, and the bold men at arms, whose undaunt 
prowess conducted their commanders to victory. 

We think, too, that the book would have had 
sreater value if selections had been made of examples 
of arms in armour from the great collections of 
Paris, Vienna, and Dresden, in preference to copy- 
ing from books, or using representations from monu- 
mental effigies done for other purposes. Very man 
interesting points are consequently not exhibited, 
while a monotony of representation occasionally 
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appears which could have been avoided. Through- 
out, as it seems to us, too few real specimens of 
armour have been engraved; it has n almost 
ignored as regards illustration, but in many in- 
stances armour can only be understood correctly by 
the examination of existing specimens. 

Mr. Hewitt has read abundantly for his subject, 
every page of his book exhibits great research, and 
if he has cared little for contemporary armour, he 
has cared much for contemporary notice of its pecu- 
liar feature as given in the pages of the historian 
and the romancist, or the dryer detail of the maker 
of inventories. This is the really valuable part of 
the book, and many a quaint and curious picture 
comes vividly forth in the stirring lines of these old 
writers. We can in reading them enter into a feel- 
ing somewhat akin to that felt in the lonely castle- 
hall of the middle ages, when some wandering 
minstrel “ee in unexpectedly, and dissipated the 
dreariness of the mansion by a lay of knightly 
prowess, in which impossible valour was insisted on 
as probable to the heroes of his tale. Giants and 
Pagans disappear in shoals, like chaff before the 
wind, when such heroes appear; and we cannot but 
admire the union of bravery and simplicity that 
could enjoy such tales, and gravely record them, as 
did the good knight Sir Thomas Mallory in “ La 
Morte Arthur,’ or still more recently Thomas 
Delany in the marvellous history of ‘‘ The Seven 
Champions of Christendom.” No wonder that the 
-— knight of La Mancha went distracted over such 

oks. 

Mr. Hewitt’s volumes will be found, like other 
works issued by the same publishers, most useful 
reference-books ; and they have the advantage of a 
——— and cheapness over other works which 
have appeared on the same subject—no slight matter 
in these days of condensation. , 





CAXTON SHOWING THE First SPECIMEN OF HIS 
Printinc To Kino Epwarp IV. AT THE 
ALMONRY, WESTMINSTER. Engraved ~' , A 
Bro ey, from the Picture by D. Maclise, R.A. 
Published by Henry Graves & Co,, London. 

A glorious fey | is that which dates from the 

year of our Lord 1470; compared with it even the 

fields of Crecy and Poictiers are but “‘ shadows of 
substantial things:’’ it was the dawn of a light 
that gave life and freedom to England, and has 
spread thence over the world. ‘ 

** Peace hath her victories as well as war.” 


It is “too bad” that while statues of am 


| sailors, and statesmen abound in the neighbourho 


of Westminster, there is nothing, not even a tablet as 
yet, in this ancient city to keep in remembrance 
one of the greatest benefactors of a great nation; 
that when it was sought to remove this reproach, 
sufficient funds could not be gathered in all England 
to do so; that although people are found to give a 
thousand guineas for one of his books, the subserip- 
tions altogether to raise a monument to his memory 
amounted to scarcely the half of thatsum. Maclise, 
however, has done his part in paying a debt of 
gratitude : it was a worthy theme for the artist, it 
is to his honour that he selected it, and it was well 
to engrave it, so that many may possess @ copy as a 
reminder and a record.* 

The genius of the painter has never been more 
worthily employed; he has felt his subject, and 
treated it with consummate ability. Itisa fine print 
from a fine picture, and ought to be popular, popular 
at all events among those who read and value books. 

The picture is so emphatically described by the 
master-pen of Sir Bulwer Lytton, that we cannot do 
better than quote it:— ; 

‘‘ That monk, with his scowl towards the printer and his 
back on the Bible, over which his form casts a shadow—the 
whole transition between the medizval Christianity of cell 
and cloister, and the modern Christianity that rejoices in 
the daylight, is depicted there, in the shadow that obscures 
the Book—in the scowl that is fixed upon the Book-diffuser ; 
that sombre, musing face of Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
with the beauty of Napoleon, darkened to the expression of 
a fiend, looking far and anxiously into faturity, as if fore- 
seeing there what antagonism was about to be created to 
the schemes of secret crime and unrelenting force ;—the 
chivalrous head of the accomplished Rivers, seen but in 
profile, under his helmet, as if the age when chivalry must 
defend its noble attributes, in steel, was already half passed 
away: and, not least grand of all, the rude thews and 
sinews of the artisan forced into service on the type, and 
the ray of intellect, fierce, and menacing revolutions yet to 
be, struggling through his rugged features, and across his 


* ther step has been taken in this right direction: 
the ‘vertanbaster’ Palace Hotel stands on the site of the 
Almonry : the precise spot occupied by the old as is 
known. The sculptor Durham has been commissioned to 
execute a statue of the first English printer, to be placed 
exactly over the ground on which he often set histype. It 
is needless to say that this also will be a fine work of Art, 
worthy of the man and the event it is intended to com- 


memorate. 


low knitted brow ;—all this, which showed how deeply the 
idea of the discovery, in its good and in its evil, its saving 
light and its perilous storms, sunk into the artist's soul, 
charmed me as effecting the exact union between sentiment 
and execution, which is the true and rare consummation 
of the idea in Art. But observe, while in these personages 
of the group are depicted the deeper and graver agencies 
implicated in the bright but terrible invention—observe 
how little the light epicures of the hour heed the scowl! of 
the monk, or the restless gesture of Richard, or the troubled 
gleam in the eyes of the artisan—King Edward, handsome 
Poco curante, delighted, in the surprise of a child, with a 
new toy; and Clarence, with his curious yet careless glance 
—all the while Caxton himself, calm, serene, untroubled, 
intent solely upon the manifestation of his discovery, and 
no doubt supremely indifferent whether the first proofs of 
it shall be dedicated to a Rivers or an Edward,a Richard or 
a Henry, Plantagenet or Tudor,—'tis all the same to that 
comely, gentle-looking man.” 





MeEmoriALs oF Tuomas Hoop. Collected, arranged, 
and edited by his Daughter, with a Preface and 
Notes by his Son, 2 Vols, Publisher, Moxon, 


This is a graceful tribute to the memory of one of 
the most estimable men that ever honoured, and 
derived honour from, the profession of letters, It 
was his due, somewhat too long delayed, but now 
paid fully. From any source it would have been 
welcome—as an offering of filial affection it is doubly 
so. The children of Thomas Hood were mere 
children when their great father died,— 


* Dead he is not, but departed,” — 


and their admirable mother followed him so soon, 
leaving them orphans, but not altogether unpro- 
tected by their country, which owed the man so 
much ; for the pension he enjoyed only a few months, 
and his wife retained but a short while longer, 
was continued to them—a privilege of which they 
may be rightly and justly proud, for it is the annual 
acknowledgment of a debt for large services rendered 
not alone to a people but to humanity. 

Our limited space permits us to do little more 
than notice this deeply interesting book, but we 
should neglect a duty if we failed to greet it cordially 
as a valuable addition to literature. Of original 
matter there is not much. It is, however, just what 
it ought to be—simple, natural, and unpretending. 
There are hundreds of thousands in Great Britain 
and in America to whom laudation of the writings of 
Thomas Hood is needless; but the volumes give us 
insight into the inner man, and show us that he 
who wrote so nobly, and has bequeathed so glorious 
a legacy to mankind, was thoroughly good in all the 
relations of life. They do, indeed, that which they 
ought to do and were designed to do—make the 
reader esteem and honour the writer whose poems 
have long been sources of intense delight, Alas! it 
is not of all authors it can be said, that to know them 
better is to love them more, 

We are proud to rank ourselves among the friends 
of Thomas Hood: we knew him before the world 
knew him, and held in ours his thin hand but a few 
brief days before his death. To us his memory has 
been always sacred: we rejoice to know that these 
volumes will make it so to the many to whom he 
was known only by his wonderful works. 

What a life it was!—perpetual toil, daily labour 
for daily bread, sunlight seldom — from with- 
out though always — within, Physically, a 
long disease, borne with fortitude and resignation 
inconceivable to men in health: cheered, it is 
true, by home-love, the tender care and continual 
thought of wife, children, and friends, but needing 
many of the comforts that are necessaries to men so 
constituted and so circumstanced. 

We might write pages concerning this poet, of 
high soul and pure heart, but we must content our- 
selves and our readers by this brief notice, recom- 
mending a work that is a noble and worthy monu- 
ment to the memory of Thomas Hood. 





On Onscure Diseases OF THE Brain, AND Dis- 
ORDERS OF THE MinpD; their Incipient Symp- 
toms, Pathology, Diagnosis, Treatment, and 
Prophylaxis. by Foxnes Winstow, M.D., 


D.C.L., &c., &c. Published by J. Cuuncui.y, 
London. 
If this were a purely medical treatise we should 





hesitate before expressing an opinion of its merits 
or demerits, from a conviction of our inability to 
deal with a subject so distinct from our province 
and profession; but it is a work that may be 
profitably read by all classes, for it addresses itself 
to all, and more especially to those whose occupa- 
tion necessarily demands the almost continued 
exercise of the cerebral organs— 

“ The Dome of Thought, the Palace of the Soul,” 


the poet beautifully and expressively calls the 
one t is a fact, we believe, borne out by the 
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, ont 
these asylums are filled, almost to repletion, with | 
victims of this terrible disease ; and the increase is | 
attributed by the most skilful medical practitioners 
to our social condition, the peculiar position of 
which, in the constant strain on the mental facul- 
ties, so frequently terminates in aberration of mind. | 
We are “al, in fact, living, or striving to live, at 
the pace of an “ express train :”” 

“ From morn to eve, from eve to dewy morn,” 


men labour for existence, or to heap up riches, 
without knowing who “shall gather them. We | 
have arrived at such a period in our history that | 
work, and hard work too, is the rule of life—rest 
and recreation are the exceptions. 

The origin of insanity, as we learn from Dr. 
Winslow’s volume, is often so obscure as to be 
almost untraceable; while the disease frequently | 
progresses as silently and unregarded as if it had | 
no existence. Some terrible outburst at length 
oceurs, and the poor victim is consigned to a mad- 
house ; thence, not seldom, to an early rave—one | 
such instance has come within our immediate notice | 
only recently. The principal object at which Dr. | 
Winslow aims in the book before us, is to explain 
the more prominent incipient symptoms of the | 
various forms of cerebral and mental disorder; to 
show the necessity of careful watching where there | 
is presumptive evidence of the existence, however 
slight, of disease ; to urge the importance of seeking | 
a remedy without the least delay; and to prove 
that where proper means are promptly used, the 
disordered organs may, in the yo of cases, be 
speedily brought again into a healthy condition. 
A morbid walltien of the brain, whatever form it 
assumes, must never be allowed to pass unnoticed. 

We do not recommend this work as one to amuse, 
the subject is far too painful; but the author has 
gathered into its pages so much which is really 
interesting, though sad, and so much it is im- 
portant every one should know, that its utility can- 
not be questioned. A question forced itself upon 
us while reading the cases of yr insanity 
Dr. Winslow adduces—it is one that has frequently 
occurred to us when reading in the daily journals 
some of the police reports—may not the crime with 
which a person is changed for the first time, and 
under inexplicable circumstances, be the first indi- 
cation of cerebral disease ? 














Tue Porticat Works or Joun Epmunp Reape. 
4 Vols. Published by Lonoman & Co., London. 


These volumes justly claim a notice at our hands, 
not alone for their merits, which are of a high order, 
but as text books for the artist, on subjects which 
are continually his themes. This is more especially 
the case with the opening poem, “ Italy,”’ reprinted 
for the fourth time—a sure proof of the favour with 
which the public has regarded it. It is but one of 
many, however, to which the observation may apply: 
in a series so large there is material in abundance 
to which reference may be advantageously made. 
There are few poets whose destiny it is to see so ex- 
tensive a collection brought together, evidence of 
industry no less than of intelligence. Many of the 
aes are charming, and all are good—moral, intel- 
ectual, and refined, always graceful and often 
vigorous. The volumes are such as any author may 
own with pride, as the valuable fruitage of a life. 
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A Guipe To tHe Heatruiest anp Most Beav- 
TIrUL Waterinc Piaces IN THE Bxirisu 
IsLanps, including all the information generally 
wanted by those seeking a temporary or perma- 
nent change of abode. Illustrated. 

Briack’s Tovrist’s Guipe THROUGH THE CouNTIES 
or GLovucester, Hererorp, AND Monmovutu. 
Maps, Charts, and Illustrations. 

Biack’s Guipe to Kent anp Sussex. 
and Illustrations, 

Published by Apam & Cartes Brack, Edinburgh. 


These little works are, on the whole, well and 
legen got up; the printer, at all events, has done 
iis work worthily. The paper is good, the type clear, 
and the price, considering the amount of matter 
given, remarkably low. For the compilers, however, 
we cannot say as much. The books are frequently 
defective in accuracy, which in guide-books is 
certainly “somewhat” desirable. The writer of the 
first on our list—presuming that his readers are 
often perplexed with the question ‘‘ Where shall we 
go?” and that at such times they take up books for 
enlightenment in the same way as they consult a 
friend—informs us that to be such a friend is the 
aim of his little volume, and that “it attempts to 
answer the question already put by placing, in alpha- 
betical order, notices of every sea-side or inland 
watering-place in the United Kingdom and Ireland | 
of the slightest pretension.” Such is the aim of the | 
writer, but we are afraid those who consult him asa 
friend cannot be recommended to put strict reliance 


Maps 
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on his communications. Let us for instance accom- 
y him to Tenby, a ym bo with which we 


| 
| and distribution over the globe, and their condi- 
; tion at various geological epochs. Care has also 


appen just at present to well acquainted. | been taken to notice the plants used for commer. 
“Tenby,” we are told, “is romantically situated on | cial or economical purposes, and particularly those 
a rocky peninsula which stretches out into the having medicinal properties. The principles which 
British Channel, and is crowned by the ivy-grown | prevail in the vegetable kingdom have been promi- 
ruins of a castle.” This is a slight error. Tenby | nently brought into view, with their bearings on 
is not situated on a peninsula that stretches out into | symmetry and arrangement. 

the British Channel, but into the Bristol Channel; | We may remark that this is not a new work: 
the ivy-grown ruins are not those of a castle but of | it is a new edition of one published not very long 
a national school. ‘The Isle of Caldy and Carmar- | since, and which the author has revised. It cannot 
then Bay can be seen from here [not very unlikely, | do otherwise than materially assist in the promo- 
seeing thet the town is in Carmarthen Bay], and in | tion of a science, the study of which so manifest] 


fine weather even the coast of Devonshire and Sandy 
Island.” We have seen Devonshire, but of Sandy 


Island have never even heard. Amongst the list of 


** Recreations’’ given, there is ‘‘a small theatre.’’ 
It must be a long time since Tenby has had a theatre; 
it has had none since we have known it. We are 
told, too, that “‘ Mail and stage coaches run daily to 
Haverfordwest, Carmarthen, Swansea, and other 

laces.”” Such, however, is not the fact, coaches 
run only to the railway stations at Narberth and 
Pater. Besides those we have given there are many 
other grave errors in the two pages devoted to 
Tenby, but we have no space to point them out. 
The maps and illustrations are by no means bad, and 
the former have the railways distinctly marked, some 
of them, indeed, too distinctly, since they are as yet 
only contemplated, not completed. Some of the 
illustrations we recognise as old acquaintances, and 
are sorry to see them rather the worse for wear. 

We repeat, the first requisites of guide-books are 
clearness and accuracy: these books are neither 
accurate nor clear. 





CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC Prints. Published by 
Georce Rowney & Co., London. 


Messrs. Rowney & Co. continue to make large and 
valuable additions to their stock of ‘imitation 
drawings,”’ already, we believe, the most extensive 
and varied in the trade. The latest examples 
which have come before us are, ‘The Grand Canal, 
Venice,’ from a drawing by E. A. Goodall : this is 
such a favourite subject with our travelled artists 
that it has become as familiar to the eyes of us 
Londoners as the bridges over the Thames or the 
dome of St. Paul’s; and if Mr. Goodall has not 
given us any new version of an old theme, which 
it is almost impossible for any painter to do, he 
shows the well-known locality under a bright and 
sunny aspect, which, with his handling, is faith- 
fully copied in the print. ‘Melrose Abbey,’ after 
J. B. Smith: this is a pure landscape, a view of 
the country surrounding the old abbey, which forms 
an imposing feature almost in the centre of the 
composition; the colouring is rather too gay for 
nature, but it tells effectively throughout a very 
picturesque subject: these two prints are of large 
size. ‘Swansea Harbour’ is faithfully copied from 
a brilliant little drawing by S. P. Jackson ; ‘ Alessio, 
Coast of Genoa,’ after T. L. Rowbotham, is sketchy, 
too much so, we think, to be worthy of reproduc- 
tion; there are, however, some nice bits of colour 
about it. ‘A Water-gate on the Rhine,’ from a 
drawing by S. Prout, is among the best of the 
numerous chromo-lithographic prints from the works 
of this esteemed artist ; there is a breadth of light 
and shade, and a boldness of manipulation, which 
render his drawings admirably adapted for repro- 
duction by this process. 





A Manvat or Botany; Being an Introduction to 
the Study of the Structure, Physiology, and 
Classification of Plants. By Joun Hutron 
Batrour, A.M., M.D., &c., &c., Professor of 
Medicine and Botany in the University of 
Edinburgh. Published by A. and C. Biack, 
Edinburgh. 

If we are not, we certainly ought to be, a most 

learned and scientific people, for there seems to be 

no limit to the multitude of books of an instructive 
character, and upon all subjects, which the press 
sends forth to enlighten and teach us; ignorance is 
inexcusable at a time when so many, and so readily 
acquired, means are at hand to prevent its growth. 

But there are some sciences which have a more 

inviting address than others; Botany is one of 

them, and hence books which treat of this subject 
appear to us the most numerous. It is not an easy 


| one thoroughly to master, but enough of it may be 


learned to render the study most pleasant and pro- 
fitable, especially with the aid of such a grammar 
as Dr. Balfour's “‘ Manual,” which is both lucid 
and comprehensive in description and arrangement. 
The plan followed out by the author is to offer a 
view of all departments of the science, including 
the microscopical structure of plants and their 
morphology, or organic metamorphoses, the func- 
tions of their various organs, their classification, 








tends to enlarge and elevate the mind, while it is 
so well calculated to contribute to the enjoyment 
and well-being of our fellow-creatures, 





A New List oF THE FLowerine Prants anp 
Ferns GROWING WILD 1N THE County oF 
Devon. With their Habitats and Principal 
Stations. By Tuomas F. Ravensnaw, M.A, 
Published by Boswortn & Harnison, London, 


Wild flowers !—to the true lover of nature these 
words are significant of a beauty and a charm which 
the floral productions of the horticulturist rarely 
call forth. Indeed, it is not asserting too much to 
say, that if many of the flowers which grow unnoticed, 
save by the frequenters of the hedge-rows, meadow 
and dells, were habitants of the conservatory, an 
required the skilful hand of the gardener, they 
would be as much valued as those which are “ reared 
daintily in king’s houses.” It is a true remark 
that common objects of whatever kind are held in 
little esteem, though they may be excellent in them- 
selves, Thomas Campbell did not so consider wild 
flowers when he wrote,— 

“ Earth's cultureless buds! to my heart ye were dear, 

Ere the fever of passion, or ague of fear, 

Had scathed my existence's bloom ; 
Once I welcome you more, in life's passionless stage, 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age, 

And I wish you to grow on my tomb.” 

The picturesque county of Devon is famed for the 
variety and beauty of its wild plants: the author 
of this little work does not profess to give more than 
a list of them, with the localities wherein they are 
found. The catalogue is arranged according to the 
botanical order of the plants, and must prove a use- 
ful guide to the lovers of the science. 





PracticaL Guipe-Booxs : SwitzeRLanD, ITAty, 
Tue Rune. By an Englishman Abroad. 
Published by Loneman & Co., London. 


These very useful guides, which we duly noticed 
a year or two ago, when they made their first 
appearance, have found the favour they merit, for 
ey have passed through several editions. A 
new one has just been published, in which we per- 
ceive many improvements, and much additional 
matter; the information contained in them can 
only be described as mudtum in parvo; and the 
compiler exhibits his thorough knowledge of what 
a traveller in a foreign land requires, by showing 
him at once, and in a few words, where and how to 
d it. 








IntusTRATIONS OF TrapEs. By CHaRLes ToMLIN- 
son, Lecturer on Natural Science, Ray 8 
College School. Published by the Society for 

Promoting Christian Knowledge, London. 

The utility of a work like this to the young genera- 

| tion of both sexes admits not of a question. In 

Prussia, we believe, every boy, whatever his rank in 

| life, is taught some useful trade as a part of the 

educational system adopted in that country; and a 
| very wise ordinance it is, though the instruction 
| received may be of no practical use to the boy in 
after-life. It would be weil if some such system 
were employed in this country, if only for the pur- 
of making our children acquainted with the 
favours of our manufacturing population,—with what 
they see, or handle, or taste. Children of larger 
growth may, too, learn something from such a work 
as this that may interest them, at least. 

The trades selected in these illustrations refer to 
the supply of food, of shelter, of clothing, furniture, 
locomotion, and education, a compré ensive list 
when branching out into the various ramifications 
of each. The engravings are admirably executed, 
and Mr. Tomlinson’s descriptions are clear, though, 
perhaps, somewhat too brief ; still they are sufficient 
to enable the reader to attain a general knowledge 
of the operations of the labourer, in field, garden, 
workshop, dwelling, &c., &c. The size of the ; 
a rather large quarto, is inconvenient for the pot 
the young ; it was adopted, we presume, for the sake 
of including at one view as many 1 


llustrations of one 
trade as could be placed on a single page. 
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PARKINS & COTTO, 





& 25, OXFORD-STREET. 


the Cheneaat & Largest Stock in London 





DRESSING CASES, ENVELOPE CASES, 
TRAVELLING BAGS, WRITING CASES, 
DESPATCH BOXES, RETICULES, 
ALBUMS AND SCRAP BOOKS, BOOK SLIDES, 
STATIONERY CASES, CARD CASES, 
JEWEL AND KEY BOXES, WORK BOXES. 





MEDIZVAL MOUNTED GoopDs. 


DESKS IN MAHOGANY, ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, ETC. 
500 INKSTANDS OF EVERY SHAPE AND SIZE. 


PARKINS AND GOTTO, 24 & 25, OXFORD STREET. — 


BENNETT, 65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE, 
MAKER 10 THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, BOARD OF ORDNANCE, 


Cu Her Majesty the Queen, 
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THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
And many of the Largest English and Foreign hi 


SWATCHES. 





The performance of every 


ss ee 
| 

Watch is guaranteed. All are 

| carefully examined and timed 

|. for use; and every Watch is 


I adjusted and cleaned at the ae./ 
r end of the first year without 5.C; 

|| Charge, if it has not been FITEN SSO 

broken, and has never been in 
another watchmaker’s hands. 
} Bae | 


” BREE AND SAFE BY POST. 
Every Watch in the latest Style, and most carefully finished. 


















































GOLD CASES AND JEWELL ALITY. SILVER CAS#S AND JEWRLLED. QUaLiry. 
ENT afatc GENTLEMEN'S. alsic 
° aa on ial, 4 |G 1% re Construction, sound and ser- | Gs. | Gs. | Gs. 
Holes Jowelled ...c0. sevesseesenceeceesnree oe ° erate 
Ditto, dial and strong case .......0.+0.+ io} 7 Superior Lore (Gonera 10 jewels . ceccceseoese ; : ; 
"3s superior London-made paten' eocnece 
Lever, jewelled d 17 | 14] 12 LADIES’. ee 
Construction, neat 
. LADIES’. beautifally engraved Cases .......0++ «+++ 6i 4) 3 
4) Horizontal Construction, gold dial............ | 10} 8] 6 || Superior Geneva Lever ...... senodeovetabenntaents 6; 5] 4 
Or her Patent Lever (Geneva) .......-.-cserse seseeee 12]; 10] 8 Biegant Silver Dials 10s. 6d. extra. 
By) ) Ditto (Bagites) highly finished  .....c000+» 16 | 14] 12 Small London-made Levers .........02-ce0eeeee 7) 6) & 











Every Watch skilfally Examined, Timed, and its Performance Guaranteed. 


POST OPFICE ORDERS PAYABLE TO 


SF JOHN BENNETT, 65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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STERLING SILVER. 


WILLIAM 8S: BURTON has added to his extensive 
stock of general FURNISHING IRONMONGERY 
aud HOUSE-FURNISHING REQUISITES, a seleo- 
tion of STERLING SILVER. SERVICES for the 


SS fordeigeet ss 








FIDDLE PATTERN. / KING’S PATTERN. 

om sd £8 eh, £4 
12 Table spoons . 30atT 4.11 0012 Table spoons. 615 00 
12 Tuble forks ... 30,,7 4 11 © 012 Table forks... 40,,7 6 15 00 
131 ta 7 pita ney ogg 76 9 00 
ion iont HP Gravy ars Sse 
2 ve 3134 2 716 4 26 
1 Soup «+ O474 3 60 isoupicile lit 4.26 
4 Sauce ladies . 10,,710 3184) 4 Sauce Indies .11,,80 4 80 
12 Tee «» 10,710 318412 Teaspoons ... 14,,80 5120 
1 Fish scssseseveee oe 2100) 4 Salt spoons, gilt bowls 1190 
4 Salt spoons, gilt bowls 1-00 1 Mastard spoon, e100 
1 Mustard spoon, do. ... © 70 1 Fish sliee............ ..... 3 00 
i-Palr sugar tongs ...... 0136) 1 Pair sugar tongs ...... 1 60 
‘ae 0 86 ee 0150 
1 Sagar eoose cove ©0160 L Sugareiffer ............ 1 30 
} Batter Knife .......... @©126 1 Butter knife ............ 110 

£5 
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KING’S PATTERN, RICHLY 
CHASED. 
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BATHS AND TOILETTE WARE. 


WILLIAM 5S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW- 


ROOM devoted vely to the DISPLAY OF 
BATHS AND TOILETTE WARE. The stock of 
each is at once the newest, and most varied 


ever submitted to the and marked at prices pro- 

se cemm P epchnery =. why gre e his esta- 

most distinguished in this country. Port- 

able showers, 7s. 64.; pillar showers, £3 to £5 ; nursery, 

papenaing ts. to 28s~; hin, 14s. to Sis. 6d. 

A large assortment of gas furnace, hot and cold plunge, 

vapour, and camp shower baths. Toilette ware in 
from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the set of three. 








FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 


Bu of the above are .naat before finall 
a. visit WILLIAM S. BURTON’S SHOW. 


ROO They contain such an assortment of FEN- 
DERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workman- 
ship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two 
sets of bars, £3 15s. to £33 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with 
standards, 7s. to £5 12s. ; steel fenders, £2 15s. to £11 ; 
ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from £2 15s. to £218 ; 
chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; fire-irons, from 
2s. 3d. the set to £4 4s. 





_with radiating hearth-plates. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S BEDDING 
THE NEW LIST OF 


BEDS, BEDDING, BEDSTEADS, AND 
BEDROOM FURNITURE IS NOW READY. 


The prices will be found in harmony with those which 
lronmongery Esta- 


have tended to make his House 
blishment the most extensive in the kingdom. 





The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, ' 


is all made on the premises, in the presence of customers. 
no 


The 








Feather beds <................. from£l1 5 Oto£8 0 0 
| German spring mattresses....,, 2 8 0, 7 0 0 
Patent Rheocline Beds ...... » 210:-6, & € 0 
Horse-hair mattresses......... » 016 0, 56 0 0 
Wool mattresses ............... oi? 7:6, 49°06 
Flock mattresses ............... » 0 6 6, 018 O 
Best Alva & cotton mattresses , 0 6 6,, 019 0 
Sheets.............0000 perpair , 0 5 6, 2 6 0 
Blankets .................. each , 0 3 0, 14 0 
Toilette quilts ................. »@4#@, 1786 
Coun OS usocasepesuetess » 0 26, 016 0 
Portable folding bedsteads... ,, 012 6 ,, 415 0 
Patent iron bedsteads, with 

dove-tail joints............... » 915 0,900 
Ornamental brass ditto ...... » 210 0,20 0 0 
| Children’s cots... ~ y SEE TRI » 015 6, 500 

_ hangings, in every 

WINE scciccissconses perset , 014 0,,10 0 0 
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WITH LISTS OF PRICES, AND PLANS OF THE 


Metal goods, Marble Chimney-pi a Bathe, 
Dib Gs pieces, | | Urns and Kettles, Toilette W 
Hot-water Dishes, _ Clocks, Turnery, 


WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE 


89, OXFORD STREET; 1, 1a, 2, 3, & 4, NEWMAN STREET; 4,5, & 6, PERRYS | 
PLACE; AND 1, NEWMAN MEWS, LONDON, W.. 


equally low. j [ 


TEA URNS OF LONDON MAKE 
ONLY. 


assortment of London-made TEA-URNS 


which are registered, is on SALE o WILLIAM & 
BURTON’S, from 30s. to £6. 


in the w 


GASELIERS IN GLASS OR MET 


The inorensed and incressing ues of gus in pie 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS, AND FREE BY POST. 
TT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 500 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS ILLIMITED STOCK 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 
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4AMES 6. VIRTUR, PRINTER, CITY BOD, LONDON. 

















